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Michael Sorrell ’88 is creating anew model 
for urban liberal arts higher ed. | 
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But really, it’s an ad about Oberlin and the interesting 
ways and things people learn at Oberlin. It’s an ad 

about keeping that opportunity alive for as many people 
as we can. The fact that someone (somewhat jokingly) felt 
left out by not being asked to make a donation makes it 
clear that you, too, appreciate what an Oberlin education 
Can mean to someone who couldn’t otherwise afford it. 
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18 The Mighty Quinnite 


Michael Sorrell '88 was flying high as a Dallas lawyer and 
businessman. And then his career really took off 


24 Keeping Its Way 

When Brenda Way '66 changed the name of 

Oberlin Dance Collective to Oberlin Dance Company, 
she kept much of its original collective spirit 


26 What is Going on at Oberlin? 


If you have a connection to Oberlin, you've no doubt 
been asked this. The answer depends on who 
answering. So we gathered a number of voices to share 


their perspectives of what is going on at Oberlin 


30 Top Prof's Top Tens 


Barker Professor of Music Theory Brian Alegant 

named Professor of the Year by the Council 

for the Advancement and Support of Education, |: 
recognized for the depth of his research and his 

complex understanding of pedagog\ 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


AM DELIGHTED TO REPORT THAT THE 

“Oberlin College Strategic Plan 2016-2021: 

Institutional transformation through an 

inclusive approach to academic and musical 

excellence” has been approved by our Board of 

Trustees and faculty. You can read the full plan 
here: go.oberlin.edu/strategicplan2016. 

The new strategic plan is intended to transform 
the college, the conservatory, and the community 
over the coming five years. Its implementation will 
make Oberlin more diverse, inclusive, and equitable 
and more welcoming and nurturing for all students 
during their time here and after they graduate. It 
will strengthen the education we offer by emphasiz- 
ing connected learning, a pedagogical approach 
designed to help students see and appreciate the 
relationships among the many modes of learning in 
and outside the classroom. A distinctive initiative 
within connected learning is the development of 
transdisciplinary courses that tackle big, timely 
issues and ideas. Another is Oberlin 4+4, a program 
of advising for students and recent alumni to apply 
their Oberlin learning toward career paths. This 
will be a joint effort of the Career Center, faculty, 
and alumni. The plan will also make Oberlin more 
financially and environmentally sustainable. It will 
identify strategies to generate more revenue and 
better control costs. 

A tremendous amount of thought and 
discussion went into this plan. It was created by our 
Strategic Planning Steering Committee, consisting 
of faculty, staff, students, alumni, and trustees. 

That group worked for 18 months studying the 
landscape of higher education internationally, 
nationally, and on our campus. The committee, 
co-chaired by Oberlin Trustee Diane C. Yu’73 and 
me, followed a transparent and inclusive process 
offering many opportunities for feedback. We 
received valuable input from hundreds of stake- 
holders, as well as many outside experts. I would 
like to extend special thanks to the many alumni 
who shared their insights, ideas, and concerns 
during this process. 

The new plan is designed to build on the 
important achievements of Oberlin’s 2005 strategic 
plan. The 2005 plan renewed Oberlin’s commit- 


ments to excellence in liberal arts and musical 
education, focused and strengthened the educa- 
tional experience, increased support for students, 
expanded our efforts to internationalize Oberlin, 
stabilized our finances, and reaffirmed our 
commitment to diversity and inclusion. 

But much has changed since 2005. Oberlin and 
the world are facing new challenges. Liberal arts 
education is being challenged by some experts and 
some government officials as impractical, overly 
costly, and out-of-step with the job market. 
Growing economic inequality and the rising cost 
of higher education are straining our financial 
model. Barriers to achieving a diverse, equitable, 
and inclusive campus persist at Oberlin, and many 
peer institutions, despite our efforts to fulfill the 
2005 plan’s commitment to increasing the number 
of black faculty and students. 

In this planning process, we saw these chal- 
lenges as opportunities to find creative and 
meaningful solutions. The new strategic plan 
provides a clear framework for identifying our key 
priorities, thus enabling us to use the resources we 
have to succeed rather than feeling constrained 
because we are spread too thin. 

The plan proposes three “Directions for the 
Future” reflecting a revised Mission Statement and 
Core Values. Recommendations associated with 
each direction have high-level, big-picture strategic 
goals. This plan will enable us to provide, demon- 
strate, and communicate about the uniquely 
valuable educational experience Oberlin pro- 
vides—an experience based in an intimate learning 
community, meaningful mentorship, and dedica- 
tion to high achievement. It will help make this a 
college and conservatory that consistently replaces 
barriers with strategies that enable each student to 
succeed to their fullest potential. 

Many thanks to everyone who shared their 
ideas, their passion, and their critical and creative 
capacities in crafting Oberlin’s new Strategic Plan. 
I look forward to working with you as we imple- 
ment its recommendations. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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WATER FIGHT 


aving worked for over 30 years in 

Congress to reform western water policy, 
I was very gratified to read about other 
Oberlinians who have been making important 
contributions in this long-overlooked area 
of resource and geopolitical significance. 
“Whiskey is for drinking,” Mark Twain 
famously said, “and water is for fighting.” 
Those who have battled for decades to alter 
water usage, pricing, and management, 
particularly in the reclamation west, fully 
appreciate his insight. 

While Molly Samuel’s article focuses on 
urban efforts to reduce water consumption, the 
role of agriculture needs to be highlighted. 
Indeed, even if urban California were to 
achieve historic records of water conservation, 
it is in the irrigation field—where over 80 
percent of the state’s water is consumed—that 
significant savings must be achieved. A 
complex litany of federal and state laws has 
combined with widespread intransigence from 
many politically powerful farm interests to 
frustrate lawmakers who have been attempting 
to reduce the overuse of water and its many 
serious consequences, including toxic run-off, 
massive taxpayer subsidization, and shortages. 

Some in the farm community have been 
diligent in reducing consumption through 
altered cropping patterns, selective land 
fallowing, laser leveling, and water conserva- 
tion methods like drip irrigation. 
Unfortunately, others have planted water- 
intensive permanent crops, like almonds, to 
harden their demand for permanent supplies 
despite serious shortages. Meanwhile, many 
farmers continue to over-mine groundwater 
aquifers, which has led to depletion, land 
collapse, and salt water intrusion, which 
renders the aquifers unusable. 

Regrettably, inadequate attention has been 


given to promising technologies like wastewa- 
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ter recycling, which remains vastly under- 
utilized. Technology, not concrete, will be the 
answer to California’s water shortage, 
especially in an era of climate change. If it 
doesn’t snow in the Sierras, new reservoirs 
are not going to produce additional water. All 
the flush-efficient toilets and water-tolerant 
gardens will have little impact if farm 
consumption is not brought into the 21st 
century, and that has proved a formidable 
challenge. 


JOHN LAWRENCE ’70 
Washington, D.C. 


JAZ AT OBERLIN 


s noted by your letter writers from the 

Classes of 1954 through 1956 
(Oberreactions, Fall 2015), the conservatory 
was hostile to jazz in the mid-’50s. As an 
aspiring jazz pianist enrolled in the college, 
I auditioned during freshman week 1954 to 
take lessons in the conservatory. After three 
choruses of “Lullaby of Birdland,” the 
European piano professor assigned to 
audition me yelled, “Stop.” I stopped; rather, 
I froze. “You're playing jazz,” he announced. 
I agreed. “Jazz is not real music,” he pro- 
claimed disparagingly. I was crushed, 
realizing there was no place for me and for 
jazz at Oberlin, except as part of the extracur- 
ricular Jazz Club. Many years later, with 
help from Boston’s Berklee College of Music 
and private teachers, I became a professional 
jazz pianist. How fortunate are today’s 
Oberlin students now that jazz is recognized 
as a legitimate art form. 


MarK ARNOLD 58 
Gloucester, Mass. 


The writer is a member of the Jazmen Trio. 


BEAT NIXED 


hanks for printing the great photo of the 

English Beat show (Class Notes, Winter 
2016) and caption containing the 
Rashomon-like tale of the show and its 
aftermath, which brought back memories. | 
was there, and here is my version: Yes, REM 
sounded wonderful, right through the encore 
of the Velvet Underground’s “There She Goes 
Again.” Yes, as you report, we all stood on the 
pews for the entire show, except, of course, 


Obereactions 


when we sat on the backs of the pews with 
our feet on the seats. But I must disagree 
about the English Beat. They all hated each 
other—they would break up within a 
month—and it showed. They were clearly 
going through the motions on stage. I 
remember hearing rumors afterward that 
concerts were banned at Finney due to the 
damage you described, but within a year or 
so, Finney was back in rock ‘rn’ roll action 
with Los Lobos. Now that was a great show, 
not to mention that afterwards, Los Lobos 
sat in for hours in a late-night jam session 
with student bands in Asia House. Nice guys, 
unlike the Beat, who, as I heard it, were the 
ones that damaged Finney by putting their 
cigarettes out on the organ. 


JosH RUBIN ’85 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


was stunned to read that the Peter B. 

Lewis Gateway Center will be “entirely 
solar powered” (Summer 2015). Has 
Oberlin College learned nothing since it 
made similar claims about the Lewis Center 
back in 2000? So far as I know, the Peter B. 
Lewis Center will not contain one solar 
panel and will be powered by electricity 
purchased from the local power company 
and natural gas from Columbia Gas. 
Perhaps the college will purchase renewable 
energy credits (RECs) to offset the electric 
energy use of the building, but this hardly 
makes the building “solar powered” and 
could be done at any time for any of Oberlin 
College’s other buildings. Nor is it possible 
for the hotel to be powered by the electricity 
from the 2.2 MW PV array built on north 
campus several years ago, since the City of 
Oberlin holds a 25-year contract to 
purchase 100 percent of its electricity at a 
premium cost. Moreover, to do this would 
require construction of a major electric 
transmission line to connect the OSSO array 
to the hotel, an expense that is undoubtedly 
not included in the hotel project. Is this 
really deja vu all over again? 
JOHN H. SCOFIELD 
Oberlin, Ohio 
The writer is a professor in the department of 
physics & astronomy at Oberlin. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 

OAM replies: We have confirmed with the 
college’s finance office that the claim that the 
City of Oberlin holds a 25-year contract to 
purchase the electricity generated by the 10-acre 
solar array installed in 2012 on north campus 1s 
mistaken. In fact, the college purchases this 
energy. The distribution of each electron would 
be difficult to track, but the array generates more 
than enough electricity for the college to power 
the entire Peter B. Lewis Gateway Center. 

RECs generated by the array, which can be 
specifically tracked and do represent college- 
owned electrons, will be held to meet 100 percent 
of the building’s needs as is reflected in its 
application to the U.S. Green Building Council 
for LEED Platinum status. 


WHEN SEEGER SANG 

ven though I’m the sister and mother 
E of Oberlin alumni and not one myself, 
I was lucky enough to witness both Michelle 
Obama and Pete Seeger give their Oberlin 
commencement addresses. Contrary to 
the letter writer’s assertion in your excellent 
fall magazine that Seeger performed at 
“my graduation” in 1970, Seeger only sang 
at Oberlin’s commencement in 1972. 


SUSAN HOLLIDAY 
Takoma Park, Mad. 


WAKE UP CALL 

y family and I appreciated reading 

about Commencement 2015 and felt 
as if we were there during the celebration! 
First Lady Michelle Obama called on 
graduates “to carry on the Oberlin legacy of 
service and social justice...and to run to, and 
not away from, the noise...to seek out the 
most contentious, polarized, gridlocked 
places you can find,” and harking back to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.’s commencement 
address 50 years ago, reminded us that 
“climate change, economic inequality, human 
rights, criminal justice—these are the 
revolutions of (our) time.” Dr. King called on 
graduates to “remain awake through a great 
revolution,” and urged us to “achieve a world 
perspective,’ “to work passionately and 
unrelentingly to get rid of racial injustice in 
all its dimensions,” “to get rid of violence, 
hatred, and war.’ It is ironic that Dean Rusk, 


an architect of U.S. government policy on 

the Vietnam War, shared the same stage with 
Dr. King, who called for peace negotiations 
and the end to the war. Rusk was invited by 
Oberlin students to attend a forum on 
Vietnam, but declined. He did meet with a 
small group of students, called the Committee 
on Vietnam, at Professor Robert Tufts’ home. 
The students had presented Rusk with a 
1-1/2-page document voicing their opposition 
to the war. Oberlin students were also critical 
of Rusk’s speech at the American Society of 
International Law on April 23, 1965, when he 
said, “I sometimes wonder at the gullibility of 
educated men and the stubborn disregard by 
men who are supposed to be helping our 
young to learn—especially, to learn how to 
think.” President Robert Carr was among 
those who signed an ad from “the Committee 
for an Effective and Durable Peace in Asia” 
that appeared in the New York Times on 
September 9, 1965. The hawkish members of 
the committee supported President Lyndon 
Johnson’s military policy in Vietnam. The 
Vietnam War resulted in over 58,000 
Americans killed, and millions of Vietnamese 
children, women, men killed. The war was 
truly a tragedy. Let us be mindful of Marian 
Wright Edelman’s words, “Let us wake up, 
speak up, stand up, and never give up fighting 
to make America’s dream America’s reality. 

I want to pass on to our children and 
grandchildren a better and more just country 
than we inherited.” 


ANH LE 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The writer is a parent of an Oberlin student. 


SAFETY SCHOOL 
A s a conservatory alumna, I feel compelled 
to respond to an article printed in the 
New York Times. If correct, it paints a rather 
pathetic picture of a college I was proud to 
attend. Consider how many millions have no 
food, no home—yes, even in these United 
States. There are hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and little children hanging onto 
the side of a leaky boat in the Aegean Sea, 
hoping to make it to Lesbos or Chios without 
drowning. Contrast that with the infantile 
and overprivileged student body activists: 
pampered kids who view college as an 
extension of their childhood, demanding the 
college take on the role of substitute parents, 


right down to preparing their favorite dishes. 
We didn’t have international foods in my day, 
nor did foreign students demand them. Sure, 
we complained about Saga Foods, but that 
news never reached national attention. 
Additionally, there is over-protectionism, 
reported earlier on, in the curriculum and 
events, that certain books, speeches, and so 
forth be eliminated so as not to offend the 
sensibilities of the fragile student and cause 
trauma. What happened to the college 
experience of openness, the willingness to learn 
about events and persons outside of one’s own 
comfort zone? Perhaps this group of complain- 
ers should have visited Syria over winter break. 
That’s real trauma! They wouldn't be worried 
about poorly prepared sushi when they return. 
I hesitate to discuss “segregated safe spaces” 
demands, the notion being antithetical to those 
of us who fought the fight against segregation. 
We all know that Oberlin was the first college 
to admit women and the first to admit students 
without regard to color. It was a hub for the 
Underground Railroad over 150 years ago. 
What is not “safe” about Oberlin? When I was a 
student, white and black students lived and ate 
in the same dorm, and we all socialized 
together. When I returned from our year in 
Salzburg, I discovered that many of my white 
classmates had joined the Civil Rights 
movement in the South to participate in sit-ins 
and other protests. Finally, may I respectfully 
remind the current student body that the 
biggest concern during our years at Oberlin 
was that a hydrogen bomb might be dropped 
on our country some day. 


BARBARA SPEER 61 
Providence, R.I. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the winter issue, we incorrectly stated Daniel 
Radosh’s title at The Daily Show; He is senior 
writer, not head writer (see Endquotes of this 
issue). In that issue’s “Losses” section, we also 
misstated the location of Wilmington College, 
where Philip Leighton Bayless spent his 34-year 
career; it is in Ohio, not North Carolina. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 
readers. Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074- 
1089; or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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The men's basketball team 
officially signed its newest player in 
January: 10-year-old Nevan Markling. 
Nevan, who lives in the Cleveland suburb of 
Lakewood, was “drafted” by the Yeomen 
through Team IMPACT, a nonprofit working 
to improve the quality of life for children 
facing life-threatening and chronic illnesses. 
As a baby, Nevan was diagnosed with 
22q11.2 Deletion Syndrome (22q), a disorder 
caused by a small missing piece of the 
22nd chromosome. He has undergone 
countless medical procedures, including 12 
surgeries. Following the “draft,” Nevan was 
presented with his new team gear—a full 
uniform, shoes, and travel sweats. 
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For the first 15 years of his career, 
John Cavanaugh schlepped his 
tools wherever he pleased, and 
nobody paid him any mind. Then 
the World Trade Center came 
down, and everybody's guard 
went up. “It used to be that | 
could take my tools as a carry-on. 
Those were the days,” he says. 

As executive director of 
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keyboard technology at the 
conservatory, Cavanaugh is a sort 
of piano whisperer—in demand 
not only across campus, but in 
major venues across the world. 
“After 9/11, security started 
unrolling my tools and saying, 
‘Can you please come over here, 
sir. They'd never seen anything 
like them. And suddenly they 
wanted to know who | was and 
where | was born.” 

A well-traveled native of 
Indiana, Cavanaugh is essentially 
the same guy most every piano 
technician is: an incurable music 
lover who can't resist the charms 
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of physics or math or engineering. 


“Piano technology satisfies our 
interest in sound and its connec- 
tion with touch,” he says. 

Lost amid the artistry of any 
great piano performance is the 
artistry of the technician who 
toils for hours before the crowds 
file in. At Oberlin, Cavanaugh and 
his colleagues—Robert Murphy, 
Ken Sloane, Andy Bertoni, and 
Josh Spurlock—tend to the 
conservatory’'s collection of 
some 240 Steinway grands. 

“AS soon as we turn our back 
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from the piano and walk out the 
door, it’s trying to go out of tune,” 
says Cavanaugh, underscoring the 
fickle nature of contraptions 
crafted from wood and leather 
and felt. But the best technicians 
are not just highly skilled crafts- 
men; they are highly attuned 
collaborators who can customize 
each instrument to the exacting 
specifications of the performer. In 
2014, Oberlin and Steinway & Sons 
launched an exclusive two-year 
degree program to further develop 
the best of them. The artist 
diploma in piano technology will 
yield its first graduates this spring, 
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each one of whom will slide 
straight into a coveted job. 

“The crux of the program is to 
take seasoned piano technicians 
and help them learn how to 
bridge the gap between what the 
pianist is looking for in a piano 
and how to make that happen in 
a technical sense,” says 
Cavanaugh. “Most people don't 
understand that piano tech is a 
matter of problem-solving and 
patience. And once you find a 
problem and figure it out, you've 
got to do it 88 times.” 

Erich Burnett 
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Identity Protection This year’s 
LaunechU winner helps at-risk students 
find themselves—and their selfs— 

in documentary arts. 


ALESANDRA ZSIBA "10 WAS FRESH 
out of college when an AmeriCorps 
placement took her to Roger 
Williams Middle School, a 
high-poverty, underperforming 
school in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Grossly understaffed, the school 
placed Zsiba in a classroom of her 
own and charged her with 15 
students. It was during this time 
that she devised the Identity Project, 
a program that uses documentary 
arts to foster identity development 
in underserved youth. Three years, 
10 schools, and more than 300 
students later, Zsiba was awarded 
$20,000 as the winner of Oberlin’s 
2016 LaunchU Venture Accelerator 
and Pitch Competition. 

The Identity Project, offered in 
six- and 12-week courses, is essentially 
an intervention program for 
low-performing students. Zsiba works 
directly with school principals and 
others to identify and enroll students. 
She administers the program during 
the school day; students in the course 
are excused from gym, arts, or an 
elective class to participate. 


“In order to walk out into this 
world and create something of 
value, a young person needs to 
value who they are first,” Zsiba says. 

“I’ve made it my mission to help 
students transition from walking 
into the school building feeling 
anonymous to feeling deeply 
known in the classroom. It is 
through the Identity Project’s rich 
curriculum in documentary 
storytelling and critically reflective 
identity work that our students 
learn to value themselves and 
the possibility of their contribution 
in this world.” 

The course can be broken down 
into three learning phases: poetry, 
photography, and performance. 

By the end, students publish 
individual books of poetry, mount 
an exhibition of portraits, and 
perform an ensemble piece with 
classmates. It’s an impressive output, 
especially considering that most 

of the students Zsiba works with 

are generally uninterested in the 
work set before them. 


“Td say about 80 percent of the 
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THE IDENTITY PROJECT 


students I work with are reluctant 


[to participate] at first,” she says. 

“This work is very foreign; they 
often walk in feeling skeptical and 
disengaged. This work also requires 
immense bravery, but that’s lucky 
because most of these young people 
are very brave. They often don’t see 
it at the time we begin working 
together, but after the course of a 
semester, it becomes clear just how 
brave they are.” 

Zsiba says she intends to put the 
$20,000 LaunchU prize money into 
building a team of artist educators 
to help administer the course, 
develop an advisory committee, 
and pursue a partnership with 
a new school—a partnership that 
comes with the opportunity to 
introduce the Identity Project into 
50 additional schools. In her pitch, 
Zsiba said she needs at least $40,000 
to make all of this happen. She 
feels as if she’s on her way. 

“At LaunchU I was able to create 
personal and professional momen- 
tum,” she says. “I experienced the 
intensity of finding my growing 
edge. I connected and collaborated 
with like-minded doers. I solidified 
relationships with cohort members 
and found a mentor and friend in 
[Creativity and Leadership: 
Entrepreneurship and LaunchU 
Director] Elyzabeth Holford. Most 
importantly, I returned to Oberlin, 
a place that once held me so gently 
and helped me to uncover my 
identity so thoughtfully that I felt 
confident I could bring my life's 
work, the Identity Project, to 
Oberlin and Oberlin would help 
me lift it up.’-— Lisa Gulasy 

To learn more about the 
Identity Project, visit www.the 


identityproject.us. 
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Associate Professor — Ca 
of History 

Zeinab Abul-Magd 
was awarded the 
Roger Owen 

Book Award for her 
book Imagined 
Empires: A History 
of Revolt in Egypt 
(University of 
California Press) at 
the 2015 Middle 
East Studies 
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Association (ME SA) * . J a ‘ Jan Thornton and students 


in the neuroscienceglab. 


Annual Meeting — ao 
in November. 


Hoping to Repair the Memory Impaired 


BY AMANDA NAGY 


The awardisa 
biennial award and 


WHEN PROFESSOR JAN THORNTON DELIVERED by Veronica Burnham ’14, on the way LH impacts 
the highest recogni- a campus lecture on aging and memory to a full cognitive decline in Alzheimer’s disease. 
house last fall, she introduced the topic of spatial Most of her work has focused on females. 


tion for books memory with the image of wandering aimlessly That’s because estrogen, a hormone that declines 
° e in a shopping center parking lot (a scene familiar in menopause, has a profound effect on memory. 
produced in Middle 


to Seinfeld fans or to retail-weary consumers of a As women produce less estrogen, their memory 


East studies with certain age). is impaired. But something else happens: LH 


: Forgetting where you parked can be panic- levels increase, putting a double hit on the 

a special focus on inducing, but science has an explanation for this hippocampus. Women also get Alzheimer’s earlier 
Fs a spatial memory lapse. Thornton, the Claire M. and more often than men, which may be related 

economic history, McGregor Professor of Neuroscience, studies the 


to menopause and declining estrogen. 
economics and effects of hormones on the brain and sex-specific Thornton says the same inverse relationship 
9 iferencec or recearch j ls , : C . 
differences. Her research in the last several years has __ is true for androgen hormones and LH in males, 
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political economy of Macks on the role of hormones in Alzheimer’s but the decline in androgens happens later for 
disease and, more broadly, aging men. “For s We ere yaar] 
« , 8. en. “For someone with susceptibility to 
the Middle East With her student collaborators, she is one of 


Alzheimer’s, the hippocampus becomes more 
and North Africa a As Hee eG studying the basic science of fragile, which leads to more memory problems.” 
° the effects of luteinizing hormone (LH) in These findings come from experiments 
It is one of only two humans. This is valuable because high levels of modeled with rats. Human memories are much 
LH appear to be harmful to the hippocampus, 


SEE ; more complicated than those in rats, but the 
book awards pre- which is an important brain structure for 


principles are the same. In both, the hippocam- 


memory. Thor ce POT OTAnT ET ana te . : : 
sented by ME SA emory. Thornton recently wrote a review fot pus region plays an important role in memory 
e 


the journal Hormones and Behavior, coauthored formation 


A promising treatment could come in the 
form of an LH inhibitor. Her lab’s earlier 
research found that LH blocked spatial 
memory—even in estrogen-treated female 
rats—and that an LH inhibitor enhanced spatial 
memory. Up until recently, however, a direct LH 
receptor blocker was unavailable, so Thornton’s 
lab instead used a drug that treats endometriosis 
in women. “It’s a different endpoint, but the 
same effect,” she says. “We used it purposefully 
because it’s used safely on humans.” 

More recently, Thornton has used an actual 
LH receptor blocker that she obtained from 
another scientist. This targets LH directly at the 
hippocampus, rather than blocking LH 
elsewhere. The results show that an LH blocker 
directly at the hippocampus enhances spatial 
memory in rats. 

“We don’t see this as a cure for Alzheimer’s,” 
Thornton notes, “but quite frankly, we have 
very poor treatment options anyway. Anything 
we can develop to fill our arsenal with weapons 
against the cognitive decline of Alzheimer’s 
seems beneficial.” 

Her lab is currently conducting research to 
understand the mechanism of LH. Fourth-year 
student Nathaniel Bohm-Levine is examining 
how LH specifically targets the brain to affect 
cognition. He’s looking at the potential role of 
brain-derived neurotrophic factor, a molecule 
involved in cell health and cell growth. 

A neuroscience major and chemistry minor 
from Los Angeles, Bohm-Levine has applied for 
a variety of one- and two-year fellowships after 
graduation with the intention of doing research 
abroad, and he plans to apply for combined 
MD/PhD programs. 

“Doing research is one of the best ways to 
learn and grow for anyone interested in the 
sciences,” he says. “At Oberlin, faculty members 
really encourage you to work independently 
and think critically, which for me has had a lot 
of impact on both my personal growth and 
preparing me to do good research at other 
institutions through summer programs.” 

Thornton says science students benefit 
from the faculty’s commitment to teaching. 

“Because we are educators, a lot of the research 
we do is teaching. Sometimes the large research 
universities are really only interested in the 
output, so students aren't necessarily being 
taught how to do it; they’re more or less 
cogs in the machines. At Oberlin, instead of 
being one student out of 100 or 1,000 that gets 
that experience, it's going to be the majority 


of them.’ # 
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New Releases on Oberlin Label 


BY ERICH BURNETT 


Oberlin Music, the official record label of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, continues its prolific 
output (2015's half-dozen releases were the highest ever for the nine-year-old label). Here are 
two recent releases, both distributed by Naxos of America. 


THE OBERLIN TRIO 


Dvorak | Shostakovich | Tower 
The Oberlin Trio 


Dvorak | Shostakovich] Tower from the 
Oberlin Trio, the acclaimed ensemble 
founded in 1982 by three members of the 
conservatory faculty, features three 
distinctive pieces that traverse disparate 
worlds en route to the same destination: 
Each one is an emotionally charged 
expression of its composer's life. 

The recording opens with Dmitri 
Shostakovich’s Trio No. 2, a compelling tale 
of human endurance and tragedy, informed 
by the swirling emotions of the composer's 
turbulent personal life and the toll of 
toiling in the shadow of oppressive Soviet 
Russia. It is contrasted by Joan Tower's 
Big Sky, inspired by her childhood memories 
of horseback riding amid the bucolic moun- 
tain valleys of Bolivia. Rounding out the 
recording is Antonin Dvorak's Dumky trio: 

a suite-like collection of movements, a 
lternately joyful and melancholic, inspired 
by traditional Bohemian music. 

Originally consisting of violinist 
Stephen Clapp, pianist Joseph Schwartz, 
and cellist Andor Toth Jr., the Oberlin Trio 
today features Oberlin faculty members 
David Bowlin (violin), Haewon Song (piano), 
and Amir Eldan (cello). Together, they 
have presented recitals and master classes 
across the United States, Korea, and China. 
In keeping with the ensemble’s commitment 
to educating young artists, members of 
the Oberlin Trio enjoy teaching at top music 
schools in the U.S. and abroad. 


full moon 


in the city 


full moon in the city 
George Sakakeeny 


Bassoonist George Sakakeeny delights in 
his instrument's ability to evoke a vast 
spectrum of emotions, from sorrow to joy. 

On his newly released CD, full moon in 
the city, the conservatory professor joins 
forces with three Oberlin ensembles to 
deliver the premiere recordings of four 
modern works for bassoon. 

“These four highly contrasting works are 
representative of the variety of styles that 
make up the modern repertory for solo 
bassoon and orchestra,” says Sakakeeny, 
who has appeared as a soloist with 
orchestras throughout the world. 

"All four of these compositions mine the 
best qualities of the solo bassoon. It is a 
profound joy to share them.” 

The title piece, written in 2013 by Libby 
Larsen, playfully envisions a bassoon 
springing to life in a music-filled cityscape 
late at night. "Full moon in the city” and 
another piece that appears here, Concerto 
for Bassoon and Orchestra (1998) by Peter 
Schickele, were both written for Sakakeeny. 
They are paired with Russell Platt’s 
Concerto for Bassoon and Strings (2008) 
and Augusta Read Thomas’ Bassoon 
Concertino (2014). 

In addition to Sakakeeny, the recording 
features performances by the Oberlin 
Contemporary Music Ensemble and 
Sinfonietta, both conducted by Timothy 
Weiss, as well as the Oberlin Orchestra 
conducted by Raphael Jiménez. 
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Thought Process 


Behind the Iron Curtain 
Frederic Pryor’55 emerges as a Cold War 
character in Spielberg’s Bridge of Spies. 


BY SHERRI KIMMEL 


WITH HIS OVERSIZED GLASSES, 
corona of white hair, and 
omnipresent sport coat and tie, 
Frederic Pryor ’55 looks every inch 
the retired Swarthmore College 
economics professor, never to be 
mistaken for a spy. Except that he 


was 


mistaken, that is. 

February 10, 2016, marked 54 
years since Pryor was suddenly 
released from the East German prison 
where he'd been interrogated daily for 
four and half months. In mid- 
October, a Hollywood depiction of 


his Cold War crisis transported him 


back to those days in dank East Berlin. 


The central characters of the 
Steven Spielberg film Bridge of Spies 
are Rudolph Abel, a Soviet spy who 
was arrested, tried, and imprisoned 
in the United States, and Francis 
Gary Powers, the American U-2 
pilot who was captured by the 
Soviets. Tom Hanks plays James 
Donovan, the lawyer who negotiated 
a prisoner swap—and wanted Pryor, 
a Yale graduate student who'd been 
in the wrong place at the wrong 
time, tossed into the deal. 

When the movie hit, the 
82-year-old Pryor, who lives in 


sleepy Newtown Square, Penn- 


sylvania, 10 minutes from 
Swarthmore, suddenly began 
hearing from Oberlin and Yale 
classmates as well as faculty 
colleagues. During what he calls 
his “one minute of fame,” he also 
fielded a rush of media calls from 
the office he still keeps on the sylvan 
campus where he taught for 31 
years and where he still writes 
journal articles and does research. 
“I can't wait ’til this dies down,” 
he complained in the midst of the 
ruckus. “I’m going to my 60th 
reunion at Oberlin this year, and I 


hope this will have passed by then.” 


Pryor, when nabbed by East 
Germany’s secret police—the 
Stasi—looked nothing like the 
dark-haired and dreamy actor who 
plays him. Pryor was bespectacled 
with close-cropped hair. No 007 
he—instead of a silver Aston Martin, 
Pryor frequently piloted his red 
Karmann Ghia from West Berlin to 
Checkpoint Charlie before passing 
into East Berlin to use the College of 
Economic Planning library. 

When asked about the film’s 
accuracy, he declares, “They never 
let me see the script and never 
consulted with me. Much of the 
stuff is totally wrong. It’s annoying, 
to be portrayed in a manner that is 
not accurate, but what can I do? My 
persona is there. This guy, Will 
Rogers, who portrays me, only 
appears for about a minute. You get 
no idea of what I am or who Iam 
or what I’m doing. It was over- 
dramatized with regard to me.” 

Take the circumstances of his 
arrest. Pryor protests that he was 
not visiting an East German 
sweetheart when the Stasi grabbed 
him. Instead, he had entered East 
Berlin for three reasons: to attend 
a speech by Walter Ulbricht, head 
of the German Democratic 
Republic; to give a copy of his 
dissertation, titled “The Communist 
Foreign Trade System,’ to an East 
German professor; and to stop 
by the apartment of a friend who, 
unbeknownst to Pryor, was being 
surveilled. 

“When they arrested me, they 
searched my car and found the 
dissertation,” he says. “They thought 
I was doing fieldwork for a 
foreign-trade blockade. First they 
took me to the police station and 
an hour later shipped me to prison. 
I wasn’t frightened. I realized I 
would probably be sentenced 
to five to 10 years, and | made my 
peace with that.” 


Still, the months of isolation and 


uncertainty were trying. “I saw nobody, 
heard from nobody,” he recalls. “The 
idea was to cut the prisoner totally off 
from the rest of the world.” 

The movie's second major error, 
he says, was that he was a prime focus 
of the spy-swap negotiations. The 
depiction of his East German lawyer 
was also wrong. “Vogel was not a raving 
maniac. He was a very calm man and 
was certainly not holding out for 
America to recognize the East German 
government as a condition of my 
release.” 

After he returned to the United 
States, Pryor traveled to New York to 
thank Donovan—a gesture that the 
lawyer much appreciated. “He was very 
angry because Powers had never 
thanked him,” Pryor says. 

Although Pryor eventually married a 
fellow economist, had a son, and lived 
the good life as a tenured professor at 
an elite institution, the incident in East 
Berlin disrupted his career plans. 

“T had problems getting work,” he 
says. “I wanted to work for the State 
Department or AID [Agency of 
International Development], but they 
wouldn't have me because they didn’t 
want anyone representing them who'd 
been jailed for espionage. It gets worse. 
I got the bright idea to try to get a job 
with General Motors. They didn’t want 
anyone with a prison record. The only 
people interested in me were the 
universities. 

“My life has not been bad, so I’m not 
complaining,” he adds. “But I had no 
intention of becoming a professor; 

I was forced into it. I had a nice 
academic career. I have no regrets.” 

Although Pryor was able to put the 
experience behind him, he did return to 
Germany after the wall came down to 
check out his Stasi file. He learned that 
his only companion during the ordeal, 
the older man who was his cellmate, 

‘was reporting everything I said to him.” 

He also looked up his interrogator 

and invited him out for a beer to 


interrogate him about his imprisonment. 


Says Pryor incredulously, “He was still 
convinced I was a spy.’ # 
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Recent Releases 


BY LIV COMBE 12 


PEGGY ORENSTE! 


V VORK TIMES BESTSELLING AUTH NOERERLA ATE Me 


GIRLS 


& SEX 


NAVIGATING THE COMPLICATED 


NEW LANDSCAPE 


Girls & Sex: Navigating the Complicated New Landscape 


Peggy Orenstein ‘83 
HARPER 


In an unofficial part two to her New York Times bestselling book Cinderella Ate My 
Daughter, journalist Peggy Orenstein once again follows along with her (now- 
teenage) daughter to take a closer look at the culture and societal expectations 
surrounding young girls and sex. Through research, interviews, and school visits, 
Orenstein gives the reader a real-life look at the spectrum of young female sexual- 
ity in 2016—everything from rape on college campuses to cultural stereotypes 

of female pleasure; from hook-up culture to what methods of sex education 
actually work. Just as in her previous work, Orenstein maintains that open and 


honest communication between young women and their parents remains the best 


' 


most effective way to encourage girls to make safe and healthy sexual choices — 
choices that remain their own. 


a ¥ 
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Lady Bird and 
Lyndon: The Story of 
a Marriage that 
Made a President 
Betty Boyd Caroli ‘60 
SIMON & SCHUSTER 


They say that behind 
every great man there's 
a great woman — which 
couldn't ring more true 
than in the case of Lady 
Bird and Lyndon. |n this 
recent biography, Betty 
Boyd Caroli focuses 

on Lady Bird, refut- 

ing the idea that she 
was a mere mouse in 
both her marriage and 
her husband's political 
career. Rather, Caroli 
paints a portrait of Lady 
Bird as an indispensable 
component of the White 
House, the political 
partner who worked 
exhaustively behind the 
scenes as Strategist, 
fundraiser, peacemaker, 
and therapist. 


Unspeakable Things 


| Kathleen Spivack ‘59 
: ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Poet Kathleen Spivack 

: spins a macabre fairy 

> tale in an anything-but- 
: ordinary take on histori- 
: cal fiction. Set in 1940s 

: New York, the novel 

: follows a group of Euro- 
: pean intellectuals and 

: Jewish refugees who've 
: fled Austria in search 

: of American prosper- 


ity—but who are having 


: trouble finding it. There's 
: Herbert, a man of mys- 
terious influence; Anna, 

: a Hungarian countess 

: with a noteworthy 

: physical deformation; 

: Felix,a German doctor 

: fixated on master-race 
genetic engineering; and 


Herbert's young grand- 


: daughter, to whom Anna 
describes the “unspeak- 

: able things” she endured 
: at the hands of Rasputin, 


Russia's infamous 
mystical faith healer. 


SAVING FAITH 


MAKING RELIGIOUS PLURALISM AN AMERICAN VALUE 
AT THE DAWN OF THE SECULAR AGE 


DAVID MISLIN 


Saving Faith: Making 
Religious Pluralism 
an American Value 
at the Dawn of 

the Secular Age 
David Mislin ‘03 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


: At the turn of the 20th 
: century, a religious shift 
: took place within the 


United States, among 
liberal Protestants in 
particular. David Mislin 


examines an era in which 
: traditional Protestant 


beliefs were criticized 
by an increasingly 


: skeptical and vocal group 
: of American agnostics. 


In response, Protestant 


clergy declared a defense 
: of all religious tradi- 


tions—Catholicism, 


| Judaism, Hinduism, 


Buddhism, and Islam— 
in an effort to unite all 
religious truths, including 
feelings of doubt and 
uncertainty, against the 
rising tide of secularism. 
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Girl Through Glass 


: Sari Wilson ‘90 


HARPER 


: A coming of age story 

: tinged with dark les- 

: sons on the cost of 

: obsession, Girl Through 


Glass follows two 


separate tales—of 


Mira, an 11-year-old girl 


struggling through the 
: physical and mental 


hurdles of the New 


| York City Ballet world in 
: 1977; and of Kate, 
: adance historian and 


professor who must 


: face her mysterious 


past after she sleeps 


| with a student. 
: Wilson beautifully and 


bittersweetly merges 
the two stories by 


: the end of the novel, 
: an engrossing look 


throughout into the 
hypercompetitive 
ballet world of 1970s 
New York, 


Thought Process 


Track Record 
After Tommie 
Smith took a 
stand at the 1968 
Olympics, he took 
his place as a 
coach at Oberlin. 


BY ALICIA SMITH-TRAN ‘10 


TOMMIE SMITH LIGHTS UP WHEN TALKING 
about his new Oberlin College chair with “OC” 
printed on the seat. The 71-year-old was on 
campus last fall for the first time since his rocky 
break-up with the college nearly 40 years ago. 
Until recently, his only memento from then was 
a Yeoman track and field jersey he proudly 
designed as a coach years ago. During his recent 
visit—a trip made in the midst of a busy 
schedule of international speaking engage- 
ments—he agreed to have pictures taken at 
Phillips Gym for the alumni magazine, with the 
encouragement of his agent-wife. 

“T’'ve got to have me one of these,” Smith said 
of the Oberlin chair in which he posed. “T’'ll give 
you the ability to take a lot of pictures, all the 
pictures you want. I just want a chair in the mail 
within the next two months.” 

Smith’s unwavering, commanding way of 
standing up for what he believes and getting 
what he wants—even something as inconse- 
quential as a chair—is what made him 
simultaneously admired and loathed as an 
Olympian activist and later an instructor and 
coach for the Yeomen. He was pleased when a 
chair arrived shortly after his Oberlin visit, a 
chair now positioned by the fireplace in his 
home near Stone Mountain, Georgia. “That was 
great,’ he said by phone. “That’s Oberlin, 
though.” I could almost hear him smiling. 

Smith’s enthusiastic nostalgia reflects a recent 
change of heart, not the tone he took when he 
was denied tenure and left Oberlin in 1978, nor 
as recently as several years ago. “I didn’t think I 
would ever leave Oberlin,” he wrote in his 2007 
autobiography, Silent Gesture. “I was as safe there 
as | would be anywhere in the world. I should 
still be there now, retiring from Oberlin instead 
of from Santa Monica College.” When asked in 


his book if he would ever return for a reunion, 


he wrote: “I wouldn’t go back there for some- 
thing like that if you paid me. I have no warm 
feelings about that place whatsoever.” 

After winning a gold medal in the 200-meter 
dash at the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City, Smith 
courageously gave a historic, world-shocking 
Black Power Salute on the podium, a clenched 
fist raised aloft in a black glove. Consequently, he 
was suspended from the Olympic team and 
shunned by many. Smith struggled to find work. 
His family members were ostracized and 
harassed, his younger brother was kicked off his 
high school football team. Smith writes that the 
pressure that followed contributed to the 
disintegration of his then-marriage and the 
death of his mother. Living in San Jose, 
California, he “ducked and hid” from the world 
with the hope of eventually rebuilding his life. 

In 1972, Smith got an opportunity from Jack 
Scott, Oberlin’s athletics director. Before he 
knew it, he was loading up his Porsche and 
driving cross country. As the first black coach in 
the Ohio Athletic Conference, Smith’s hiring at 
Oberlin as assistant coach for basketball and 
track was a progressive milestone. 

Today, Smith’s reflections on his time at 
Oberlin are akin to a person’s memories of a 
life-changing, unregrettable relationship that 
never saw closure: the good moments were 


Tommie Smith, 
photographed during 
_ the Oberlin Alumni 


invaluable, the bad were unforgettable, and the 
ending is a chapter that was never quite finishedi 
The Oberlin Alumni Magazine caught up with 
Smith on the telephone shortly after his visit to 
campus—what follows is an edited version of 
the conversation. 


OAM: In your autobiography, you described 
Oberlin as “emancipation” because it gave you 
an opportunity during a difficult time after the 
Olympics. Tell me about when you first got to 
Oberlin as a new hire. 

TS: Well, I went to college to become a school- 
teacher, and I started teaching fifth graders at 

the same grammar school that I attended. From + 
there I went to Ravenswood High School. I went 
to a few junior colleges, but Oberlin was my firsts 
four-year college job at age 27. I was working ons 
my master’s degree when I was asked to take a 
look at the college and see if I wanted to 

become a part of it. So I had a very good 
experience. That’s where I wanted to be. For 
years I ran track. I held a lot of world records. I 
played professional football before that. But my 
major emphasis [throughout] was education. 
Whether it was social education or athletic 
education or just plain ole’ education. I wanted 
to find my zone at Oberlin, because it was one 

of the best colleges. 


OAM: Is there a moment that sticks out in your 
mind from your time as a coach? . 

TS: There were so many of them! Just walking 
and talking to students and listening to their 
conversations was very interesting. An 
interesting time was when Howard Cosell came 
to campus. He walked around and talked to 
people and was mighty interesting. When I was 
teaching sports sociology, I brought in 
professional football players to talk about their 
experiences in college and how they transi- 
tioned from athletics to academics. The 
mixture of academics and athletics was difficult 
for me to tie together. To me, they’re basically 
the same. One is using the brain and one is 
using the body, and you put the two together. 
That’s what makes a human being grow, and 
that’s exciting to me. That’s what Oberlin did. 


OAM: It’s been about 50 years since you were in 
the Olympics. Would you do the same thing 
today that you did that day? 

TS: Oh, my mind hasn’t changed. No way. My 
mind hasn't changed. My belief is the same, but 
more academic toward understanding the need 
to move on in a society that is growing very 
rapidly. But you've got to take your past with the 
present and of course look toward the future. 


OAM: Given Oberlin’s progressive history, 

and given your history of civil rights activism, 
it seems that Oberlin and you would go well 
together. But at least in reading your book and 
some of the things you have said, your time 

at Oberlin did not end well. Can you talk 
about that? 

TS: The people who were looking at Tommie 
Smith for a tenure-track [position] didn’t mix 
well with my background in social issues such 
as equality, or my platform. I was viewed as a 
social negative in the system that thought of 
society—in terms of its inequalities or its racist 
tendencies—in a way which a lot of folks didn’t 
think necessary. Oberlin’s administration was 
one of them. I had to get over a lot of fences 
and sometimes dig underground to get to the 
other side of what was necessary for me to 
move on, or for me to teach students in a way 
where they could look all around them and 
find out the best avenue for them to move. So 
that was a big problem for me. 

[ was 27 when I got to Oberlin. Some of the 
students | taught were almost my age and had a 
problem with that. How I dressed and how | 
looked...I didn’t get tenured because I think 
people thought that while I looked the role of 
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Medal winner Smith, center, at the 1968 Olympics in 
Mexico City. 


an educator, I didn’t know how to play that role. 
Also going into the athletics department, a 
lot of the older coaches and administrators 
were leaving. President Fuller brought people 
in to make a change. It was a change that was 
coming, and I was one of those pieces of 
c-h-a-n-g-e, but to a lot of the administrators, I 
was a c-h-a-i-n coming in. A slow process of 
being dragged into a situation that I was not 
ready for. That’s how they viewed it. 


OAM: How would you describe yourself as a 
coach at Oberlin? 

TS: I put a lot of emphasis on coaching. It takes 
effort. It takes energy. It takes participation. It 
takes practice. It takes thought. All that to win. 
You got to understand the plays in football, 
your offensive plays, the defensive plays. Track 
and field, same thing. 

You're not out there just to run around. 
That’s a waste of time. Especially at Oberlin, 
because time is so important to students, 
because they could be studying and not out 
there playing football or basketball or track and 
field. I was loved by some, hated by others, and 
even more wondered why I was there. 


OAM: Jack Scott seemed progressive, although 
he was labeled as a radical by some. He hired 
the first black coaches in the league, including 
you. He also greatly improved funding for 
women’s sports. But I read other accounts that 
said he was difficult to deal with. How would 


you desc ribe him? 


TS: Well, as a progressive person looking for 
equality to all who were involved, and to those 
who were not, that’s where his battle was, his 
war. As much as they disliked or hated Jack 
Scott, he made them hate him more by pushing 
things he knew they didn’t want. You know 
when you step on somebody like Jack Scott, 
he’s going to step back. I mean the man had a 
reputation before he got there, and I think 
that’s why he was hired—to put a crease in the 
negativity the college already had in athletics, 
bringing in a new rank and changing things. It 
sometimes takes a revolt to change, and people 
thought his revolt was so negative and that 
Oberlin wasn’t a place for somebody like that. 

He would fight you. He would cuss at you. 
He would academically defeat you any way he 
possibly could. You didn’t go against Jack Scott 
if he believed in something that was good for 
the students... and that’s how I saw him. Jack 
and I weren't the greatest of friends, but we 
understood each other. 


OAM: Could we talk about your experience as 
one of the first black coaches in the conference? 
TS: When I walked into those athletic directors’ 
meetings, I was certainly not welcome. Some 
of the coaches were much older than I and 
knew about Mexico City Tommie Smith. 

They viewed me as a total—give me a word to 
describe “crazy.” I guess crazy could be used. 
So they didn’t have good, positive thoughts 

of my being able to be in that position with 
them, being half their age and beating them in 
track or football or basketball. | remember one 
time, it was in basketball or the conference 
championships, and there was a tournament. 

I picked one of the most difficult teams to play. 
The coaches kind of snickered around the 
table, so I snickered with them. Four days later 
we destroyed the team that was supposed to 

be so great. 


OAM: How did Oberlin shape you? 

TS: The whole Oberlin experience was a learn- 
ing experience for me, and sitting here right 
now, I cannot really put my finger on the one 
thing, because there were a lot of things. I began 
to grow in the Oberlin community in terms of 
understanding that social culture. I suppose if 
you want me to give you one thing and stick to 
it, it was that I was underground at Oberlin and 
grew above ground before I left. m 

ALICIA SMITH-TRAN, A WRITER LIVING IN CLEVELAND, 


IS PURSUING A PHD IN SOCIOLOGY AT CASE WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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“Eat Anywhere” 
The efforts of 
activist Mary 
Church Terrell, 
Class of 1884, 
ended segrega- 
tion in the 
nation’s capital 
a year before 


Brown vs. Board 


of Education. 


BY JOAN QUIGLEY 


IN THE ICONIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
civil rights movement, the South 
understandably looms large. Selma. 
Birmingham. Greensboro. But 
Washington, D.C.? Not so much. 

But the capital’s mostly forgotten 
history of integration is surely worth 
remembering. Washington was a key 
civil rights battleground, especially in 
the years before the Supreme Court’s 
landmark 1954 school desegregation 
decision in Brown vs. Board of 
Education. In fact, in 1953, a Supreme 
Court decision that desegregated 
Washington restaurants paved the 
way for Brown and for nationwide 
school integration a year later. 

This 1953 ruling, District of 
Columbia vs. John R. Thompson Co., 
Inc., is little-known now but was 
actually groundbreaking. It was 
handed down four months after 
President Eisenhower vowed, in his 
first State of the Union address, to 
end segregation in the capital. The 
case was not brought to the court by 
one of the lawyers most associated 
with Brown and the civil rights 
movement, Thurgood Marshall, but 
came instead at the instigation of 
Mary Church Terrell, Oberlin Class 
of 1884, an octogenarian activist and 
charter member of the NAACP. 


Terrell’s legal battle began January 


27, 1950, when Thompson’s 
Restaurant, a cafeteria at 725 14th St. 
NW, a few blocks from the White 
House, refused to serve her and two 
African American colleagues because 
they were “colored.” Terrell had lived 
in Washington for 60 years. She 
knew segregation. The District was 
then 35 percent black, but schools, 
movie theaters, department stores, 


and other businesses were strictly 


separated by race. Most downtown 
restaurants denied service to blacks; 
some relegated them to a counter, 
where they had to stand. Even the 
Supreme Court’s first African 
American law clerk, William T. 
Coleman Jr., a Harvard Law School 
graduate, could not join colleagues 
for lunch at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Instead, he and a fellow clerk went to 
Union Station, where blacks and 


whites could eat together, as they 


could in federal government 
cafeterias—which had quietly 
integrated during President 
Roosevelt’s administration. 

After she was refused service, 
Terrell went to local prosecutors, 
seeking to enforce Reconstruction- 
era ordinances that banned 
Washington restaurants from 
discriminating. The laws had long 
been ignored, prompting the 


Washington Post to ruminate, in an 


editorial on Februay 24, 1950, about 
the vanished “sense of common 
humanity” that had spurred their 
enactment. “But it is a sense that 
needs to be regained,” the editors 
added. Terrell pursued her challenge 
without help from the NAACP, 
working instead with progressive 
lawyers, activists, and communists 
with whom she had aligned. A trial 
judge initially dismissed the charges 
against the restaurant, finding that 
the old anti-discrimination statutes 
were no longer valid. The case would 
work its way through the courts for 
the next three years. 

In the meantime, Terrell kept up 
her organizing for civil rights, 
working with local activists to 
boycott the downtown department 
store Hecht’s, which segregated its 
lunch counter. In January 1952, after 
eight months, the store relented. 

The District had special relevance 
to the doctrine of legalized segrega- 
tion. In Plessy vs. Ferguson, the 
Supreme Court’s 1896 decision 
upholding segregated railway cars in 
Louisiana, the justices referred in 
part to the fact that Congress 
required segregated schools in D.C. 
The court’s reference was a nonbind- 
ing comment, but it bolstered the 
rationale of the case. And the 
rationale went in part like this: If 
Congress, which had jurisdiction 
over the District, could require 
segregated schools in the capital, 
surely Louisiana could segregate its 
railway passengers. 

But Thompson relied on local 
anti-discrimination laws and did not 
directly confront Plessy. That made 
the case a vehicle for the court to 
deal with segregation in private 
businesses. Stalled amid the 
complexities of school integration, 
the court pivoted to Washington and 
to the Jim Crow restaurants at its 
doorstep. In April 1953, urged on by 
the Justice Department, the justices 
agreed to hear Terrell’s case. In a 


nationwide importance, not a mere 
local dispute — precisely because it 
challenged Jim Crow in the nation’s 
capital, the symbolic home of 
American democracy. But the court 
denied their request to file a brief, 
without explaining why. 

On June 8, 1953, the court ruled 
unanimously in favor of Terrell, 
finding that the decades-old 
provisions banning racial discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations in 
the District remained “presently 
enforceable.” That same day, the 
court scheduled Brown and its 
companion cases for another round 
of oral argument in the fall. 

After Thompson, the capital saw 
no bloodshed or rioting, no racial 
unrest. When the local black newspa- 
per, the Afro-American, wrote about 
Terrell’s victory, its headline read 
simply: “Eat Anywhere.” Within days, 
Terrell returned to Thompson’s, 
which finally served her. “It’s like 
another Emancipation,” said the Rev. 
Graham G. Lacey, a local minister. 

Thompson did not overrule 
Plessy. But it did send a signal: The 
justices had all but rejected the 
culture of Jim Crow and race-based 
exclusion, of line-drawing and 
whites-only dining rooms. 
Washington restaurants, once 
resistant, yielded to integration. So 
did movie theaters, which Terrell 
targeted after her win in the 
Supreme Court. 

Less than a year later, on May 17, 
1954, the court unveiled its unani- 
mous Brown decision. In a separate 
opinion, Bolling vs. Sharpe, the court 
invalidated D.C.’s segregated schools. 
Amid white supremacist backlash, 
the battle shifted to the South. The 
District had played its part. m 
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Image: Postmodernity 


BY WAYNE MILLER '98 


Then we were all in the cab of the snowplow 


pushing across that expanse 


where the city had thinned to highway. 


Our headlights drew the swarm 


from inside itself—not flakes, but a unified 


precipitate of silence. Behind us 
the city was flooded by the same 


roaring body of snow. Highway 
given back to the fields, traceable 


by the guardrail’s enclosure. 
We drew ourselves along it. 


Where the blade scraped the road 
sparks scattered into the accumulation 


that would put them out. 
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THE MIGHTY QUINNITE 
MICHAEL SORRELL ‘88 
4AS REBUILT THE 
ONCE-STRUGGLING 
PAUL QUINN COLLEGE, 
CREATING THE 
QUINNITE NATION— 
AND A GROWING 
NUMBER OF ADMIRERS 


AND CONVERTS 
ALONG THE WAY 


BY JEFF HAGAN '86 | PORTRAIT BY TANYA ROSEN-JONES ‘97 
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THE GULFSTREAM G650 LIFTS OFF THE MEMPHIS INTERNATIONAL 
runway with such graceful ease that Michael Sorrell needs the sounds of the 
landing gear retracting to remember that he’s in his jet—and not lounging 
in his sprawling Texas home. Certainly, all the comforts of home are here: 
plush leather recliner and a large-screen TV on which he has just watched a 
win by the Memphis Grizzlies (the team he co-owns and leads as president) 
in the last seconds of a tense game. Even his college friends, Reggie Beasley 
and Jill Medina, are here, lounging on the divan across from him. “I told 
you they'd win, Reggie,” Sorrell says, laughing. “You owe me the biggest 
steak you've ever seen!” 

It’s good to be Michael Sorrell. 


OK, so that never happened. 

Instead of jetting off with friends to celebrate the Grizzlies’ victory, 
Sorrell is actually in New York City for a meeting of the College Board, of 
which he is a member. He is sitting alone on the patio of El Vez, a Mexican- 
American restaurant in lower Manhattan, deciding between the kale and 
the chopped salad. He orders the salad—with blackened chicken—and asks 
that there be no cheese. Warned by his server of hidden dairy in the 
dressing and asked if he wants a substitute, Sorrell replies, “Nah, I’m not 
that fanatical about it.” 

He is talking quietly on the phone to yet another writer wanting to tell 
the Michael Sorrell story—or the Paul Quinn College story—which is 
pretty much the same thing. Paul Quinn College is something about which 
Sorrell is fanatical. 

A decade ago, Sorrell was a rising-star young attorney and businessman in 
Dallas, working for a firm that was negotiating to buy a professional 
basketball team. The plan was for him to get a small ownership stake in the 


franchise and serve as its top officer. He’d have a lot of money and a lot of fun. 


Sorrell served at the time on the board of the struggling Paul Quinn 
College, a historically black college in a disadvantaged neighborhood of 
Dallas, founded in 1872. So he wasn’t particularly surprised one day, while 
driving to scout basketball forward Kevin Durant, to get a call from Paul 
Quinn’s board chair. What did surprise him is what came next. 

Would he like to be the next president of Paul Quinn College? Sorrell 
knew his answer and didn’t hesitate. 

“No, thank you,” he replied. “We’re buying a basketball team; I’m going 
to be its president. I don’t know what youre going to pay me, but youre not 
going to pay me more than they’re going to pay me.” 

But the college was in a bind, and Sorrell knew it. 

“You know what?” he finally told the board, “I'll do it for 90 days while 
you look for another president.” 

Nine years later, he’s still there. 


BEFORE SORRELL BECAME PRESIDENT, PAUL QUINN COLLEGE 

had seen enrollment drop precipitously—50 percent over just four years. 
Abandoned buildings that dotted the campus fell into disrepair. A patch of 
grass went uncut (which made sense, since it was on the roof of the 
cafeteria). The college was on the verge of losing its accreditation with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. In fact, it was on the verge of 
closing altogether. 

Sorrell became involved with Paul Quinn through basketball. Recruited 
to Dallas by a law firm, he knew few people outside the office. “The folks 
that made Dallas home for me wound up being a group of guys that I met 
playing basketball who were Paul Quinn alums,” he says. “And I just thought 


that they were really these wonderful people. At the time, the institution was 
underperforming and badly struggling, and it didn’t have a great reputation. 
It wasn’t consistent with the people I knew. And I thought, ‘these are 
amazing people. How could the institution be Z, and these people be Y?” 

Firmly believing that something positive was hidden in the despair and 
disrepair, he began volunteering at the college. 

What’s funny is Sorrell had imagined himself a college president well 
before being asked—twice, in fact—but neither timeframe was quite right. 

Asa student at Oberlin in the 80s, he lucked into a dinner invitation with 
Johnnetta B. Cole ’57, then president of Spelman College, the historically 
black women’s college in Atlanta that is consistently one of the top-ranked 
historically black colleges and universities (HBCU). His motivation wasn’t 
very academic. During his keynote speech to the Oberlin Alumni of African 
Ancestry last fall, Sorrell admitted to accepting Cole’s invitation at the last 
minute after realizing it was a free meal. And one other thing: “Johnnetta 
Cole is the president of Spelman,” he remembers thinking. “Wait a second. 
Spelman is full of fine sisters...” [Reader: he married one of them. } 

Cole, he says, “blew my mind. She was the coolest person I'd ever met. 
She didn’t say anything in particular, she was just herself. Literally just 
herself and amazing. I thought, ‘If this is what college presidents are like...’ 
So that planted the seed for being a college president.” 

Sorrell envisioned a presidency as the capstone of a long career. But he 
moved up the timetable after volunteering with Paul Quinn. A bit too far, it 
turns out. He was in his mid-30s when the then-president resigned. “I called 
up the search firm and said “Hey, I think I should be president.’ Which 
apparently isn’t really how these things are done, and which | didn’t know at 
the time.” The woman from the search firm “sort of laughed and said, ‘Let 
.” The board chair asked him to join the board instead. 

“I wasn’t happy about the consolation prize, but after some mentors 
talked some sense into me, I took it.” 


me call you back 


Sorrell joined the board, but over the years his frustration grew. He was 
about to resign when he was contacted by a consulting group conducting a 
study on Paul Quinn’s future. During a meeting that lasted for hours, he 
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became impressed with the group’s understanding of the school’s problems. 


“But I wasn't sold that the school would do the right thing. They said, ‘Look, 
it will have to, or else it'll close’ I said, ‘OK. That’s a compelling argument.” 
Paul Quinn’s president soon resigned, prompting that momentous call 
to Sorrell from the board chair in March 2007. In September, his interim 
post became permanent, and in November 2008 he was inaugurated as 
Paul Quinn’s 34th president. Jill Medina ’88, now senior associate director 
of admissions at Oberlin, attended as a representative from Oberlin. 
Early in his presidency, Sorrell visited other colleges in search of good 


ideas. “I would call people up who I thought were doing cool things and ask 


if I could come visit,” he says. He visited Duke University, where he earned 
his master’s and law degrees, and Howard University, another HBCU. He 
also came to Oberlin. 

He marvels about how his view of Oberlin has changed over the years 
from prospective student to college president: “It’s interesting the way in 
which we remember our alma maters from when were there. There are 
things we learn when we're in a position to look at them differently.” 


AS A TEENAGER, SORRELL WAS A PROMISING HIGH SCHOOL 

athlete at Chicago’s St. Ignatius college prep—courted by a number of 
colleges, including Oberlin. He figured he’d take the recruiting trip for the 
heck of it, even though Oberlin wasn’t really a contender. His mother, 
though, had other plans. Over dinner one night, she told her son that she’d 
sent all of his application materials to Oberlin. 

“Mom, I’m not going to Oberlin,” he told her. 

“Well, you are now,’ she replied. She’d even forged his signature. 

“Look, this is the most important decision that you'll make in your life,” 
he recalls her telling him. “It’s far too important to be left up to your 
17-year-old mind.” 

To Sorrell, college was supposed to mean fraternities, athletics, parties, 
and warm weather. Oberlin required some adjustments. He contrasts his 
experience with a classmate from St. Ignatius—Romi Crawford °88—who 
was “more of a free spirit” and fit right into Oberlin’s bohemian culture. 

“Oberlin for me was a wonderful experience, but it was also an uncom- 
fortable experience, because I wasn't the traditional Oberlin type of 
student,” he says. So he carved out his own path. 

He and his roommate, Reggie Beasley ’88, talked their way into doing a 
show at the disco and then taught themselves to DJ so they could bring to 
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Oberlin the house music they’d loved back in Chicago. A couple of years 
later, in an Oberlin Review editorial titled, “Social/Party Scene is Dead,” 
then-managing editor Greg Pinelo ’91 lamented the lack of “incredible DJs” 
like Beasley and Sorrell, who “used to have that place in an absolute frenzy 
every Friday and Saturday.” 

Sorrell served as secretary-treasurer of his Oberlin senior class and as a 
forward and two-time captain of the varsity basketball team, graduating as 
Oberlin’s fifth all-time leading scorer and joining the 1,000-point, 
500-rebound club. His player profile in the Review listed his hobbies as 

“reading, partying, listening to music.” A government major, he told the 
Review that he’d like to go into politics. During his final semester, his 
name—usually a fixture on the sports pages—moved to page one when he 
took on a leadership role among students expressing outrage over racist 
graffiti on campus. 


WHAT OBERLIN DID NOT OFFER SORRELL WAS JUST AS IMPORTANT 
as what it did because the gaps sparked an enterprising spirit. “To have the 
collegiate experience that I wanted, I had to create parts myself—and that 
was great. 

“My parents made me entrepreneurial because they were entrepreneurs, 
but Oberlin empowered me to find my own sense of entrepreneurship,” he 
adds. “The beauty of it is that Oberlin gives you the freedom to find your 
place, which is absolute genius.” 

And it’s that genius that Sorrell has tapped into in his remaking of Paul 
Quinn College—what he calls the new urban college model. 

“If you look at many of the things we do at Paul Quinn, you'll see an 
unmistakable Oberlin bent,” he says. “It’s still a faith-based institution. It’s 
not nearly as “all bets are off” as Oberlin, but you can see the imprint of my 
Jesuit high school education and the imprint of my small, liberal arts 
college education. 

“?’m committed to really challenging the notion of what the appropriate 
place of a small liberal arts college is,” he adds. “From day one, I said my 
goal for Paul Quinn is to become one of America’s great small colleges. 

“I think students from under-resourced communities should have their 
own elite small college, and that should be us. It’s great that other schools 
open their doors and make people feel as welcome as they can, but why 
can’t we do something that caters to and is based upon those students’ 
personal experiences? So you stop having conversations around questions 
like, ‘Is there a fit? Do you belong?’ Of course you belong, because this is 
your place. It was designed for you, by you. It was built upon the 
foundation of your experiences and your dreams. And we're going to 
teach you to solve the problems of the communities you come from so 
you don’t feel as if you ever have to leave. That you are capable of going 
back to those places and permanently transforming the lives of the 
people who are still there.” 

Paul Quinn students work on campus for a year or two in a traditional 
work/college model. In their third and fourth year, they work off campus in 
a business or nonprofit which in turn pays the college as part of the 
students’ tuition. 

Sorrell says the college cut $10,000 annually from the cost of tuition, 
fees, room, and board; the yearly cost of attendance dropped to $14,300. Of 
that, $5,800 is covered by Pell grants and $5,000 by work credits. Additional 
funds, including state dollars, bring in another $1,200. The college no 
longer charges for textbooks—too many students weren't buying them 
because they needed the money for living expenses—so faculty members 


use open-source material instead. Paul Quinn also opened a pre-K- 
through-12 charter school on campus for students and staff members with 
children. Under Sorrell’s model, the out-of-pocket cost for the average 
student is $2,300 a year. Students graduate in four years with less than 
$10,000 in debt. 

Sorrell also instituted mandatory attendance and enforced a business- 
casual dress code. A “college closet” of spare, appropriate clothing is 
available to students who need it. (The rules, though, don’t address 
hairstyles: “I’m not going to be the guy that regulates hairstyles, because 
frankly, I wish I had some hairstyles,” the shorn Sorrell told NPR in 2007.) 

The president made headlines several years ago when he transformed 
Paul Quinn’s football field into a community garden after the surrounding 
neighborhood was designated a food desert. Recognizing that hypertension 
and other diet-related diseases have a disproportionate impact on African 
Americans, Sorrell decided that healthy food was more important than first 
downs. Reminder: This is in football-crazed Texas. 

And while he doesn’t eat regularly from the garden himself, it has 

“changed how I do eat in an interesting way. I never had kale before the 
garden. That was a pretty cool experience. Also, I’m a big believer in 
authentic leadership, so if you're going to preach about it, you doggone well 
need to abide by it. So if we’re going to talk about healthy eating choices, 
maybe I should be a poster child for healthy eating choices.” 

He gave up red meat long ago and tries to maintain an exemplary 
diet—even when 1,500 miles away in New York: “It doesn’t count if you do 
the right thing only when people are watching.” 


A FEW YEARS AGO, DESPITE THE STRAIN ON HIS SCHEDULE, 
Sorrell enrolled at the University of Pennsylvania, earning a doctorate in 
education in 2015. It’s a credential that helps establish credibility in higher 
education, sure, but it also helped Sorrell relate to the many Paul Quinn 
students who work demanding jobs while going to school. 

He has braided the strands of his experience, training, and commit- 
ment to service into what he calls the Quinnite Nation, a community of 
supporters committed to the success of this small, but increasingly mighty 
college. Send just a single email to Sorrell, and you'll be greeted with 
periodic emails addressed to you as a member of the Quinnite Nation. For 
a school without a football team, Paul Quinn is sure led by a hell of a 
cheerleader. 

Sorrell is still friends with his college roommate, Reggie Beasley, now a 
DJ and radio personality in Boston, and their Barrows’ third-floor neighbor, 
Jill Medina. Medina imagined that Sorrell would be successful at whatever 
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he did, but predicted he’d follow a “big-bucks” career in law or business. 

“He can build bridges and really bring people together,” she says. “He's 
thoughtful. He’s a great motivator. To see what he’s been able to accomplish 
at Paul Quinn is absolutely awesome.” 

Beasley calls it the “It” factor. “Everyone knew Michael, but more 
importantly, he made everyone feel like they were welcome in his world. 
His reach cut across cultural lines and academic disciplines. He was the 
ringleader of every circle he was a part of, seemingly without trying. We 
became instant best friends. 

“He became my role model on how to interact with people,” Beasley adds. 

“lve said this many times since 1988: Michael Sorrell is going to be the first 
black president of the United States. OK, so maybe my prediction is a little 
off, but the skills he displayed at Oberlin have carried him far. I can still see 
him in the Oval Office if he so desires.” 

Sorrell and Romi Crawford, who met in their first year of high school, 
continued on parallel paths; both attended Oberlin and then graduate 
school at Duke. “I assumed he could do whatever he wanted,” says 
Crawford, a professor at the School of the Art Institute at Chicago. “He 
seemed confident and was bright and ambitious, so yes, maybe that adds 
up to ‘big bucks. That can add up to other things as well, like heading a 
small college. 

“T saw him a few years ago at a high school reunion event, when he just 
started heading the college, and I thought to myself, what a perfect thing 
for Michael to do,” she adds. “I see him as such a role model, for young men 
especially. Such a stand-up guy, and he has been since he was 14 years old!” 

Sorrell also counts among his admirers Johnnetta Cole, who heard 

“through the grapevine” that Sorrell credits their early meeting as a turning 
point for him. 

“It’s wonderful to be admired, to be given credit by this brother presi- 
dent,” says Cole. “But I have to turn it around and send it right back to him. 
He is one of the most inspiring leaders I know. And I didn’t say ‘inspiring 
young leader;’ I said one of the most inspiring leaders. 

“The first thing that tickles my heart and stirs up my mind about Brother 
President Michael is that he seems to have an unusual ability to do what is 
not ordinary and get amazing results. When you read about his journey at 
Paul Quinn—let me use one of the few Yiddish words that I command— 
he’s got a lot of chutzpa. To go to a historically black school and say football 
is not what we need; to turn a huge area of land into a farm, that’s surely 
not ordinary. And then to name it the We Over Me farm, this is not what 
most leaders do. 

“So I’m not sure exactly of all the ingredients that make up Michael, but 
the combination is just totally impressive.” 

In recent months, Paul Quinn College hosted Bill Clinton—the first 
president ever to visit the school—and soon after rapper/actor Ice Cube 
and his Barbershop Neighborhood Tour Truck. In January, the Dallas Bar 
Association honored Sorrell with its 2016 Martin Luther King, Jr. Justice 
Award, an annual honor recognizing attorneys who embody justice, 
compassion, and service. It’s just one of a host of honors and accolades 
earned by Sorrell. 

“This is the hardest job I’ve ever had, but also the most amazing job I’ve 
ever had,” he says. “I feel as if I have found what I am supposed to do. I 
enjoy the higher education space. I think that I’ve turned out not to be a 
bad college president. I think this allows me to use the combination of my 
gifts, my interests, my academic preparation, and my passion to do 
something that matters. And I am profoundly grateful that I sort of 
stumbled into a career that makes it all come together.” 

Yes, it’s good to be Michael Sorrell. 

JEFF HAGAN '86 IS EDITOR OF THE OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE. 
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Dear Mike, 


Please do not panic. | am nota stalker. | am you, albeit the 2016 
version of you. The purpose of this letter is not to tell you that life in 
the future has gone off the rails and that our only salvation is for you 
to make a drastic change at this exact moment. On the contrary, my 
friend, life for you is working out pretty well. I will not ruin the 
journey by revealing too much. However, I will say that I think you 
will be pleased with most of the choices we have made. 

The purpose of this letter is simply to do a little mentoring. In an 
effort to help you manage your regrets, I have assembled a few 
observations from the journey that has been your life. I hope you find 
them helpful: 


1. Do not become attached to your hair. Believe it or not, the sun is 
already setting on your life of follicle fullness. By the time you finish 
law school it will become apparent that no amount of Rogaine 
treatments, cleverly placed parts, or facial hair can obscure the fact that 
you were sold a bill of goods in the genetics department. Your one 
lasting contribution to the men’s hair club will be exposing the whole 
male-pattern baldness comes from your mother’s side of the family” 
theory as a sham. Do not worry. It turns out that hair is overrated. Just 
keep repeating after me: “Bald is beautiful. Bald is beautiful.” 


2. Do not allow your relationships with Coach Penn or Professor 
Dawson to lapse. When you look back at those individuals who left an 
indelible impression upon you during your time at Oberlin, two men will 
stand out: Pat Penn and Paul Dawson. It is not an overstatement to say 
that you would not be where we are today without them. Coach Penn 
recruited you to Oberlin, and you will use his lessons on toughness and 
grit on a daily basis for the next 28 years. He made you a better man. Paul 


Dawson saved you from a life of style over substance. He and Keith Yazmir 


88 were the first people to ever call you out and challenge you to become 
more than charismatic. Professor Dawson is the reason why you will 
study public policy and go to Duke. It is impossible to accurately describe 
the impact that his mentoring and teachings will have on your life. 
Inexplicably, you will allow your relationship with both of these 
men to lapse. There is no explanation for this save immaturity and 


your own personal issues with male intimacy and vulnerability. You 


need to get over this. 


3. Be fearless. In 2006, Oberlin College will create a marketing 
campaign around the phrase: “We are Oberlin: Fearless.” While some 
will find the campaign to be out of character with Oberlin’s culture, | 
believe it brilliantly captured what the college taught us. Oberlin 
helped instill in us irreverence for the status quo and the courage to 
change the things we do not like. That’s the good news. The bad news 
is that if we are not careful, we could fall prey to what I will call “the 
entitlement of the enlightened.” At times, Obies can get too far inside 
their own heads and become fixated on debating third-world problems 
from first-world perches. Slow down. It is not an expensive education 
that makes us fearless. Rather, it is compassion and a determination 


to advocate for the common good that makes us fearless. Never lose 


sight of that. 
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4. Thank Jill Medina ’88 for her invitation to re-engage. Many years 
from now, your classmate Jill Medina will call you with an invitation to 
return to campus and speak. When Jill calls, you will be struggling with 
how well Oberlin is serving you in your career and the perceived social 
price you paid for attending college in rural Ohio. Much like she did 
when you were both students, Jill helps expand your perspective and 
challenges you to think differently without being heavy-handed or 
confrontational. That conversation resets your internal narrative and 
opens the door for you to fall back in love with our alma mater. So, the 
next time you see her at the ‘Sco, give her a hug and say, “thank you.” 


5. Per usual, Mom was right. By now, you have re-told the story of 
how your mother bullied you into attending Oberlin hundreds of 
times. She observed correctly that, at 17, you lacked the ability to 
understand what Oberlin would do for you. You were more focused on 
the short-term collegiate benefits of basketball, girls (you should start 
calling them women), and an epic social experience. Your mother was 
focused on the rest of our life. Remember when she told you that 
Oberlin would make you uncomfortable and through that discomfort 
we would unlock our gifts? It turns out—surprise, surprise, she was 
right about all of it. Oberlin may not have been the most comfortable 
place for you, but it was absolutely the right place for you. 


6. One last thing. Before I return you to your last semester of college 
shenanigans, there is one more item that we need to address. In a few 
weeks, the bliss of your senior year will be interrupted when a banner is 
found in Mudd that contains racist language and you will be thrust into 
a leadership role during that campus crisis. | mention this to you 
because I want you to be prepared for what that moment will bring. 
The reality is that for you, and for almost everyone that you regularly 
associate with, this will be the first time you experience racism at 
Oberlin. Your version of Oberlin is, and always has been, a safe place. 
The Oberlin you know is filled with people who make extraordinary 
efforts to ensure that all voices are heard and valued. Therefore, it will 
be impossible for you to impute the actions of a renegade group of 
individuals to the heart of your soon-to-be alma mater. However, there 
will be people who do not agree with you. They have a different view of 
Oberlin and a different agenda for speaking out. You will be right to 
resist the temptation to play to that crowd. Oberlin may not have always 
been perfect, but it was always fair. 

In an odd sense, your coming experience will reveal what could be 
deemed the curse of Oberlin College and other revered, historic 
institutions. That is, the challenge of trying to live up to their amazing 
histories each day, every year, for everyone. To do so is akin to 
following Alice down the rabbits’ hole. It is an impossible task that 
will always leave large segments of one’s stakeholders disappointed 
and disillusioned. Instead, it is far better to encourage organizations to 
use their pasts as preludes to futures that will honor their legacies, yet 
never become imprisoned by them. 

Well, I have gone on long enough. Good luck with everything and 


keep dancing to the beat of your own drummer. 


Love, 


Me 


Founder Brenda Way ‘66 moved the Oberlin Dance 
Collective to the West Coast, where it became a dance 
company. But it never lost its collectivist spirit. 

By Kasey Cheydleur'15 pee ws 


ODC/SAN FRANCISCO, FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
the Oberlin Dance Collective (ODC), made a 
triumphant return to Oberlin in November to 
take part ina panel discussion about the 
history of dance at Oberlin and to perform 
some recent work. The dancers comfortably 


~ took to the stage in Warner Main, moving 


across the floor in intricate shapes and lines in 
a piece inspired by Euclidean geometry. 
ODC’s founding members credit a sense of 
adventure, irreverence, and the joy of moving 
as key to their core philosophy. The collective 
emerged in the early 1970s as part of Oberlin’s 
Inter-Arts program, which sought to draw 
together artists from many departments: 
dance, theater, art, and composition in the 
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conservatory, It was also a moment of radical 
change for the Oberlin dance department; 
dance in the early 1960s had been offered 
through the physical education department 
and by just two faculty members. Through 


massive student effort, the Inter-Arts program 


helped define dance as curricular and 
performance as a way of learning. 


Brenda Way '66, founder of ODC, joined 
Oberlin’s dance faculty in 1970 and breathed 


new life into the program. She brought 
renowned artists such as Twyla Tharp, 
the Grand Union, and Meredith Monk in 
for winter-term residencies to work with 
students. She also focused on blurring 
boundaries between art forms and “high” 
and “low” art. Anywhere—even the squash 
courts—would become a performance 
space. Way describes her Oberlin teaching 
years as intensely creative and formative. 
“My time as a faculty member was pro- 
foundly generative,” she says. “I learned 
much more than I taught, and I developed 


the courage to do whatever I wanted to do 


because I felt like if it was possible here, why ; 


wouldn’t it be possible elsewhere?” 
Eschewing hierarchical traditions and 
drawing on her experience with the feminist 
movement, Way organized ODC, envisioning 
a dance collective that would give everyone 
room to grow and develop. Dancers were also 
choreographers, and each member had a 
hand in the company’s administration. 
The dancers’ lack of traditional technical 
expertise was an asset, she says, because it 


called on the audience to move beyond simply | 


evaluating a dancer’s execution of the piece, 
and instead engage with questions about 
authority, authenticity, and implication. 
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“It was about art-making and art-doing 


me 


~ rather than technical development,” Way 


says. “We tried to develop the techniques 
required for the ideas we were putting on 
the stage, in the fields, or in the trees, If you 


were doing a piece in a tree, your technique 


was climbing that tree.” 

_ODC danced in Oberlin and toured in 
the summers until 1976, when the company 
packed up a yellow school bus and headed 
to San Francisco. Way laughs when asked 


why she kept the Oberlin name: “We started 


the company my second year at Oberlin, 
and we had been doing that company for ! 
five or six years, so I felt like we had a name 
already. It was probably a misguided idea 
because it wasn’t a great name for memora- 
bility, but we thought ‘oh, five years, that’s 
very old.’ Now that we are 45 years along, it 
doesn’t seem so old.” 

Once in California, ODC found and 
renovated its own rehearsal space, and, after 


~ being evicted, began again. The company 


bought a building in San Francisco’s Mission 
District and became the first modern dance 
company to build its own home facility, 

the New Performance Gallery, renamed ODC 
Theater in 1996. 

As the years passed and ODC continued to 
grow, Way realized that the collective model 
was no longer practical; ODC needed more 
direct administration. Oberlin Dance 
Collective renamed itself the Oberlin Dance 
Company/San Francisco. That original 
collective spirit, however, still informs 
operations. “There is much more room in a 
hierarchical system like ours for everyone's 
opinion, and much more autonomy for the 
staff—for everybody—than in a more 
traditional top-down system,” Way says. 

Today ODC is one of the most active 
dance centers on the West Coast, boasting a 
world-class dance company; a professional, 
pre-professional, and recreational dance 
training program; the Healthy Dancer’s 
Clinic; and a nationally regarded presenting 
venue. In 2005, ODC opened a 
33,000-square-foot performing arts training 
center—the ODC Dance Commons—half a 
block from the cornerstone facility. A 
renovation and expansion in 2010 concluded 
the company’s decade-long, $20-million 
effort to become a national center for 
contemporary dance and performance. 

“It feels spectacular to be back,” said Way 
in November, reflecting on returning to the 
place where it all began. “I am so excited to 
discover that the roots of what moved us to 
invent this whole world are still here.” w 
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Going On‘ 


This has been the question for a while now at campuses all over the country. Prompted by 
incidents covered in the national news, such as the shootings by police of unarmed African 
Americans, activists have protested under the banner of the Black Lives Matter movement. 
Students and faculty members at campuses nationwide have staged sit-ins and teach-ins, 
struggling especially with issues of race, inclusion, and privilege. 


At Oberlin, some activists have turned their focus toward the institution itself, declaring that 
the college does not live up to the progressive nature of its history. A number of students and 
alumni signed a list of demands, crafted to express the concerns of black students, that were 
presented to Oberlin’s administration. For context, the document is available online (go.oberlin. 
edu/demands), along with a response from President Krislov (go.oberlin.edu/ response). 


In that climate, other issues have surfaced that have brought national media attention to the 
campus and prompted debate within and beyond our community of students, faculty, staff, and 
alumni. All of this happened before the Facebook postings of an Oberlin assistant professor of 
rhetoric came to light and brought the media glare back to campus (too late to be covered here). 


There’s little hope of presenting these events objectively as “news” in this magazine. What’s 
included and excluded, what tone is used, what words are used—all are a matter of perspective. 
At the beginning of 2016, when most of the issues dominating campus life centered around 
the concerns expressed by the list of student demands, we asked a number of people to answer 
the question “What’s going on?” Here are their answers. 
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At Another Incredible 


Moral Moment 


Kameron Dunbar ’19 


Student 


I finished my first semester at 
Oberlin under rather abrasive 
conditions. As final exams 
approached, several threats were 
made from external persons 
against the lives of black students. 
This threat was a response to a set 
of demands put forth by the 
College’s Black Student Union, 
which was the continuation of a 
greater effort across college and 
university campuses worldwide 
to demand the recognition and 
protection of black lives. 

The demands were met with a 
variety of responses, varying in 
complexity, compassion, and 
civility. What struck me, though, 
were the comments made after 
President Krislov’s response to the 
demands was posted on Oberlin’s 
website. A general, dramatically 
scathing sentiment was shared 
by many readers, some even going 
so far as to say that discontented 
black students don’t belong at 
Oberlin to begin with. 

Oberlin, in media outlets 
recently, has been characterized as 
too “politically correct,” with 
students who “take things too far.” 
I challenge this characterization. 
Was Oberlin going “too far” when 
the institution decided to be a 
pioneer in higher education and 
admit students without regard to 
race or gender? I believe not. This 
decision was not without 
contention or criticism, yet 
Oberlin continued to move 
forward. We, in 2016, are still 
continuing to move forward. 

Even just one semester in, 

I can honestly say I love Oberlin 
College. Some of the very ideals 
being debated on campus— 
freedom of speech; restorative, 
transformative, and social justice; 
access and inclusion—are 

some of the reasons why I chose 
Oberlin. 

Generational structures of 
oppression are stil] at work. As an 
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optimist, I choose to believe that 
people have the best intentions. 
Participation in these structures 
is often done without knowl- 
edge—good intentions, but 
destructive nonetheless. This 
continued lack of understanding 
was highlighted in Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s “Letter from a 
Birmingham Jail,” in which he 
wrote that “Shallow understand- 
ing from people of good will is 
more frustrating than absolute 
misunderstanding from people 
of ill will. Lukewarm acceptance 
is much more bewildering than 
outright rejection.” 

I agree with President 
Krislov’s call for collaborative 
engagement and shared gover- 
nance, but we as an institution 
must acknowledge that the 
execution of these social models 
is often insufficient in addressing 
the needs of marginalized 
communities, particularly the 
needs of black students. A shared 
governance does not equate to 
a “shared concern for”—an 
imperative commitment to the 
needs of those whose voices 
continue to be repressed. 

I believe that one individual 
can change the world, as Oberlin 
promotes. As the institution 
moves forward, I will personally 
take time to consider what 
activism is and is not to me, and 
how my personal experiences, 
privileges, and ignorance may 
impact said assessment. I 
encourage others to do the same. 

With immense hope and 
optimism for the future of 
Oberlin, I echo the sentiments 
shared during last year’s com- 
mencement ceremony by the great 
Marian Wright Edelman: “We are 
blessed to be living at an incred- 
ible moral moment and inflection 
point in our nation’s and world’s 
history...Let us not sleep through 


another revolution.’ ®@ 


Embracing the 


Uncomfortable Shifts 


le Kawaras 


Oberlin College Trustee and Professor of History and 
African American Studies at Drew University 


Oberlin students, in responding 
to institutional and structural 
forces that demean and diminish 
humanity in frightening ways, 
epitomize what research has 
concluded about their cohort: 
They care more, give more, 
and volunteer more than previous 
generations. 

As technology makes the 


.human condition and behavior 


immediately observable, students 
believe that society must erase 
egregious, multilayered injustices 
and inequities that define higher 
education, the nation, and the 
world. If these are the forces 
currently driving student activism 
and anger, we should neither be 
surprised that Oberlin students 
seek to be at the forefront nor that 
the Oberlin community struggles 
to identify the appropriate modes 
of debate about and best solutions 
for these critical problems. 

I find these debates muddled 
by at least three overlapping and 
unavoidable situations. First, 
we hold the Oberlin community 
to the highest standards of 
honoring human dignity and 
fighting for social justice. Second, 
college students are only a few 
years out of high school, yet they 
have already garnered a mature 
critique of the world—a political 
voice—that reveals their astute 
intellectual creativity for problem- 
solving. Third, sometimes we 
forget (or don’t realize) that 
academia operates under a unique 
combination of characteristics 
and procedures that simultane- 
ously emulates corporations, 
not-for-profits, small towns, and 
public education while managing 
personal needs and institutional 
responsibilities through shared 
governance. Thus, seats of 
academic power, responsibility, 


and accountability for decision- 
making are diffuse, and may 
appear to be contradictory or 
unresponsive. 

Some of the problems 
confronting Oberlin emanate 
from the convergence of complex 
elements that define higher 
education in the 21st century. 

As students pursue academic and 
creative excellence, they contend 
with social, economic, political, 
and cultural forces that impact 
the campus, nation, and world. 
Confronting the forces that 
diminish human dignity requires 
institutions and individuals to 
embrace often-uncomfortable 
intellectual, social, economic, and 
cultural shifts in behavior and 
perspective. Oberlin may have a 
history of doing this better than 
most institutions, but to this 
generation it seems we have failed 
to consistently sustain and honor 
self-evident truths and inalienable 
rights. When students and 
families struggle to pay for college; 
when people nationwide and on 
Oberlin’s campus confront 
injustice in managing daily life; 
and when everyday life becomes 
violently and personally 
dangerous, students become not 
only angry, but also anxious 
about life itself. My Oberlin 
optimism and idealism tells me 
that in the midst of this anxiety, 
our students, alumni, faculty, 
staff, and administration will 
continue to challenge, inspire, 
and change each other and the 
world in ways that will, at some 
point and in some way, make 

us uncomfortable. = 


Our Students Sense the Future 


Chris Jenkins 


Conservatory Assistant Dean for Academic Support and 


Deputy Title [X Coordinator 


I realized the depth of the 
challenges Oberlin is facing— 
and our international exposure— 
during winter term. While 
prepping to lead an international 
musical trip in Jordan, I attended 
a New Year’s Eve party with 
American expats in Amman and 
found that even there everyone 
wanted to know what was going 
on in Oberlin. 

Oberlin is hardly unique 
among institutions of higher 
education in that it is faced with 
extreme demographic and 
financial shifts and is unsure of 
which way to pivot. Perhaps the 
only advantage we have in the 
conservatory and the larger music 
world is that these pressures are 
not new here. Articles bemoaning 
the lack of diversity among 
audiences and performers and 
attacking the orchestra world’s 
financial model as unsustainable 
appeared in the early 1960s, 
before the Beatles released their 
first album. Unfortunately, this 
early experience does not provide 
us with answers now; it’s merely 
a longstanding acknowledgement 
that radical change is needed 
for conservatories to be viable in 
the 22nd century, a place and 
time to which we ought already 
to be looking. 

The same can be said for many 
long-standing institutions, 
including Oberlin. The hesitation 
on the part of so many institu- 
tions is due, I think, to the fact 
that everyone can feel that things 
are about to change in this 
country, rapidly and irrevocably. 
We are quickly approaching a 
point in the near future where 
Americans who identify as racially 
and ethnically “white” will be a 
minority, suddenly, enduringly, 
and forever. It is difficult for us 
adults—who can recall not only 
the second Bush presidency, but 
also the first, not as ancient 
history but as lived experience 


taken for granted—to truly 
appreciate what this will mean. 
It is a shift so fundamental and 
irrevocable that it will be almost 
meaningless, because we have no 
previous experience to give it 
meaning. So we delay, discuss, 
prevaricate, and prognosticate. 
Obviously, this is a nationwide 
issue in which Oberlin students 
are at the forefront. But I think 
that our students sense far better 
that this time is coming than 
we can. When they talk about 
cultural appropriation, they are 
sensing the arrival of a time 
when “minority groups” do not 
need to ask for a seat at the table 
or acknowledgement of their 
legitimacy, because they will 
actually have the political power 
necessary to dominate the public 
sphere. This is a departure so 
radical from previous Western 
history that we have few, if any, 
precedents for what it would 
mean or look like. But our 
students know it is coming. 
These are young adults for whom 
the only U.S. president they have 
really known is African American. 
It is logical that they would 
aspire to similar representation in 
the faculty and administrations of 
their educational institution. = 


The Work of a Better Oberlin 
Alex Cunningham ’16 


Student 


Thanks to the fearless and 
resilient work of my peers in 
ABUSUA, Oberlin’s Black Student 
Union, the often nostalgic and 
idealized image of Oberlin has 
been fractured to reveal some real 
work ahead. aBusuA invites all 
of us connected to Oberlin to 
address not just demands— 

but realities—that require our 
attention and commitment to 
do better. At the root of much 
ongoing conversation is the 
realization that Oberlin can be 
(and often is) a contradictory 
and dangerous space to exist in as 
an undervalued member of this 
community. Our experiences 
here as Africana people are not 
easily digested. They cannot be 
played with on a metaphorical 
plate or relegated to an end- 
of-meal conversation. This 
particular moment is one in 
which the concerns of Africana 
students have been placed 

at the center of the table. 

The realities presented by 
ABUSUA are undoubtedly 
uncomfortable, and, rightly so. 
As a living document, it plainly 
highlights the ways in which the 
institution as a whole—from its 
culture to its values—has failed 
to be as exceptionally transforma- 
tive as it claims to be. The 
unmasking taking place is 
passionately messy—yet 
incredibly necessary. Oberlin’s 
values, rhetoric, (in)action, and 
vision are in conflict with the 
experiences of many individuals 
who are invited to be a part of this 
community. ABUSUA provides a 
framework for engaging with this 
reality and is unapologetic about 
what the road to transformation 
can and will look like for those of 
us engaged in this work. 


Our collection of realities 
demands and places explicit 
responsibility on the stewards of 
this institution to do two 
principal things: first, to own up 
to the multitude of ways that 
Africana people have been 
underserved and unsupported at 
Oberlin and, second, to stop 
failing us. Similar to generations 
before us, we who take on this 
work of creating a better 
Oberlin—one in which our 
livelihoods are not compromised— 
are tenacious. We are aware that 
our critical consciousness is 
unnerving, yet we are unapolo- 
getic about the multitude of 
ways we engage ourselves in the 
work of transformation at 
Oberlin. In fact, the vehement 
opposition to our efforts validates 
the necessity of continually 
facilitating this kind of dialogue 
with each generation of Obies. 

As long as we continue to use 
this question as our institutional 
philosophy, “Think one person 
can change the world?” I demand 
that all our eyes be set on 
self-critical evaluation, equity, 
and reconstitution. The work of 
a better Oberlin did not end in 
1835; to think otherwise is to 
be stuck alone in ignorance, 

a place where Oberlin’s Africana 
community, certainly, does 

not share space. Transformation 
begins at home. 


Oberlin’s Time to Lead 


A.G. Miller 


Associate Professor of Religion 


“What’s going on at Oberlin?” 
This was the phone call I received 
recently from a dear friend, a 
New York State assemblyperson 
and black social activist from 
New York City. 

I spent more than an hour on 
the phone trying to clarify, explain, 
correct, and support the list of 
student demands. First, we must 
understand that these demands do 
not come in a vacuum. They must 
be understood in the context of 
larger national and international 
issues, some of which are systemic, 
long, and festering. Over the past 
three or so years, we have been 
bombarded with murders by 
police in American cities large and 
small: Ferguson, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Staten Island, and 
Madison, just to name a few. 

We have seen videos and photos of 
police murdering our young men 
and women, with no judicial 
consequences. We have seen these 
communities’ reactions and 
protests and the rise of the Black 
Lives Matter movement. Our 
students’ demands and protests are 


connected to much larger struggles. 


Social movements are not 
isolated developments, but rather 
are polycephalous (many headed), 
meaning there are many groups 
and leaders who are thinking the 
same things, feeling the same things, 
and struggling to change similar 
things across the globe. Thus you 
see students independently 
struggling for change at Mizzou, 
Yale, Oberlin, etc. And these 
struggles are not limited to the 
United States. We have seen African 
students in South Africa challenge 
the historic Apartheid symbols that 
are ubiquitous on South Africa 
campuses and challenge the 
government itself for historic, 
persistent inequalities faced by poor, 
first-generation, disaffected black 
university students. 

While many have criticized the 
student demands for naming 
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individuals and listing unrealistic 
ultimata, I would urge faculty, 
administration, staff, and alumni 
not to miss the real, continuing 
issues with which students are 
struggling. Areas within the college 
and conservatory do need diversifi- 
cation. And while we have made 
significant progress in recent years 
(two black tenure-track hires in 
neuroscience, one in rhetoric and 
composition, two in creative 
writing, two in history, and, this 
spring, the tenuring of two black 
faculty), there are still many 
departments and programs that 
lack a diverse faculty. By our own 
accounting, we recognize that 
Oberlin College, with its historic 
commitment to serving African 
American students, is woefully 
behind many of our peer institu- 
tions in black tenured faculty. 
Some success has been made in 
recruiting more African and 
African-American students, yet we 
have fallen short of that historic 
early-1970s commitment by the 
Oberlin faculty to enroll 100 black 
students per year (about which 
Professor Emeritus Booker Peek 
reminded us continually). 

I believe that Oberlin, where 
I have taught for nearly 25 years, 
can be the leader, and not the 
follower, in training black 
scientists, humanists, social 
scientists, and artists. But it 
requires that we have the most 
diverse and qualified faculty and 
staff. It also requires our 
dedication in becoming the most 
open, inviting, and supportive 
place possible for black students 
and all students. I hope that we as 
an Oberlin community do not 
dismiss these students’ demands, 
and more importantly, their cries! 
I understand their frustrations 
with our institution, and I pray 
that we work to really hear their 
legitimate concerns and break 
the gridlock of our institutional 
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Same As It Ever Was 


Jeff Hagan ’86 


Editor, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


When I was a student at Oberlin, 
it didn’t occur to me that the 
school was here for anyone but us 
students. It’s a college—it’s for the 
students. It seemed obvious. 
Oberlin belonged to us. 

But I’ve come to realize that 
students are only a part of the 
Oberlin community. Oberlin also 
belongs to the students who will be 
here next year, the next decade, and, 
we hope, the next century. It 
belongs to the people who, like me, 
graduated in the last century, who 
want their degrees to mean some- 
thing in the world. It belongs to the 
people who have jobs to do here. 

I got the “What the heck’s going 
on there” question from anyone I 
ran into. There are students 
making demands, they’ve heard. 
There are students “protesting” 
over the cultural appropriateness 
of the cafeteria food. 

Electronic media brings more 
heat than light, and it can distort 
the image of what’s happening 
here. There was no “protest” about 
cafeteria food, but rather an 
article in the student newspaper 
that quoted students thoughtfully 
saying that what we eat can have 
deeper meaning. It just happened 
to go viral, like a lot of things that 
otherwise would have stayed 
within our community. 

To me, what’s happening is 
what always happens here: a 
constant fretting about what's 
morally right, a quest toward what 
used to be called “Christian 
perfectionism” but is now more 
ecumenical, complicated, and full 
of its own internal conflicts and 
concerns over intersectionality. 
Sometimes it leads to following 
the now-ridiculous-looking 
dictates of the Graham diet, as the 
school did for a time; but other 
times, like at its abolitionist roots, 
it shows Oberlin leading in a cause 
that the rest of the country would 
take decades to join, some only at 
the point of bayonets. Decades 


from now, what will be the widely 
acknowledged truth? 

I hear a lot that young people 
have a sense of entitlement, and 
maybe that’s true. And we need to 
guard against true excess. And I'll 
be honest: Seeing students demand 
that certain staff members be fired 
sent a chill through me as an 
employee of Oberlin College. 

At a campus teach-in held 
last semester, one speaker said 
that the laws are in place for 
equality and justice, but that 
hearts and minds have to change. 
And another speaker criticized 
the way in which American 
approaches to “hate speech” 
prioritize freedom over equality. 

But hearts and minds don't 
change on command or by 
demand, and quieting honest 
speech, even when it betrays a 
speaker’s prejudice, pushes it 
underground and inside, where 
it will emerge in even more 
insidious and intractable ways. 

What I hope us older folks do 
is pretty simple: enough with the 
eye rolling. Listen, disagree, argue, 
try to persuade, but don’t dismiss. 
Which is also what I hope the 
younger folks do, too. I hope we 
can all pull toward each other and 
not push each other away. 

At last year’s baccalaureate 
celebration, important figures 
from the civil rights movement 
followed their discussion of what 
has happened since Martin Luther 
King Jr’s 1965 commencement 
address by singing “We Shall 
Overcome.” I thought about what 
they’ve seen in their lives in the 
last half-century and I was 
astonished they could still sing it 
with conviction. I was shamed by 
their optimism and commitment. 
If they, deep in their hearts, did 
not turn cynical with the slow 
march of progress, the wide arc 
of history bending too slowly 
toward justice, why should any of 


us who came after? @ 


Brian Alegant, named 


U.S. Professor of the Year, 
employs innovative teachin 
techniques that inspire 


students and colleagues on 
both sides of campus. 


By Erich Burnett | Portrait by Tanya Rosen-Jones ’97 


BRIAN ALEGANT, THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
of Music’s Barker Professor of Music Theory, was 
named the 2015 U.S. Professor of the Year for 
undergraduate institutions by the Council for 


Advancement and Support of Education, or CASE. 


Alegant’s honor follows a 2011 Professor of the 
Year award won by Oberlin Professor of History 
Steven Volk, making Oberlin one of only a select few 
institutions in America to claim two U.S. Professors 
of the Year. Alegant is the first music professor to be 
so honored in the 35-year history of the award. 

“Brian is a brilliantly creative teacher and 
pedagogue who consistently inspires his students 
and colleagues,” says Oberlin College President 
Marvin Krislov. “He is also an outstanding scholar 
and mentor, as well as an engaged citizen of the 
college and conservatory. Brian has strengthened 
this institution in so many ways through his 
generous and selfless service. We are all thrilled 
that he has received this great honor.” 

Alegant is a highly respected theoretician 
whose research interests include performance and 
analysis, pedagogy, and twelve-tone music. His 
study has been supported by numerous fellow- 
ships, and he is widely published in peer-reviewed 
journals. His book on the twelve-tone music of 
Luigi Dallapiccola (published by the University of 


Rochester Press) was met with widespread acclaim. 


Tireless in his quest to become more effective 
in every facet of his work, Alegant has cultivated 
an unusual phenomenon in higher education: 
music theory classes that are notoriously challeng- 
ing—and students who endure wait lists to take 
part in them. Student assessments routinely cite 


Alegant for his brilliance, passion, fairness, and wit. 


“The whole idea for me,” he has said, “is to put 
the student in charge of his or her own learning.” 
“Brian reflects the great dedication of Oberlin 
faculty to teaching at the highest level,” says Dean 
of the Conservatory Andrea Kalyn. “In a myriad of 
highly creative ways, he has facilitated the 
connection between performance and analysis for 
countless students, deepening their musicianship 
and advancing them on the path to artistry. We 
are absolutely delighted that his extraordinary 
work has been recognized with this award.” 
Central to Alegant’s methods are three practices 
he has developed over many years: “road maps,” 
“scuba diving,” and self-assessment. Road maps are 
written representations of how one hears a piece of 
music unfold in time, intended to enhance 
understanding; scuba diving is the practice of 
exploring a relatively small amount of content in 
great detail; and self-assessment refers to a system by 
which students are asked to reflect deeply on their 
own learning and assign their own letter grades. 


Years ago, Alegant nixed conventional midterms and 
final exams in favor of other, more innovative 
means of learning assessment. He has shared 
nuances of his methods at numerous presentations 
and articles throughout his career, as well as with 
colleagues in Oberlin’s college and conservatory. 

A professor at Oberlin since 1996, Alegant also 
serves as chair of the conservatory’s Division of 
Music Theory, a position that makes him a mentor 
to Oberlin’s one-year post-doctoral instructors, 
each of whom has gone on to full-time work in 
higher education. In this capacity, Alegant has 
played a pivotal role in developing a generation of 
music theory educators. 

He has been similarly influential on his 
colleagues on campus. 

“What distinguishes Brian from other master 
teachers is his willingness to share his insights and 
talents generously,’ says Barbara Sawhill, a faculty 
member in Oberlin’s Hispanic studies department 
and director of Oberlin’s Cooper International 
Learning Center. “He is not selfish with his own 
teaching gifts and when asked will volunteer his time 
and talent to observe classes, give support, and offer 
advice to fellow teachers—be they in the college or 
the conservatory.” Sawhill and Alegant have 
collaborated on numerous projects over the past 
decade, including a 2013 study on self-assessment 


Alegant says of the honor. 


that appeared in the journal Engaging Students. 

“Words cannot express how gratifying it 
is to be recognized for the decades I’ve spent 
perfecting my craft: learning how to help 
my students learn more deeply, speak music 
more fluently, take greater intellectual 
and interpretive risks, and embrace fully and 
unapologetically their artistic voices,” 


Alegant is a graduate of the Philadelphia 
College of the Performing Arts (BM in piano 
performance), Temple University (MAs in music 
theory and music history), and the Eastman 
School of Music (PhD in music theory). He 
has been awarded the Oberlin College Excellence 
in Teaching Award (2005), the Northeast Ohio 
Council of Higher Education Award for Excellence 
in Teaching (2005), the Eastman School of 
Music Teaching Assistant Prize (1985), and the 
Temple University Teaching Prize (1982). 

He is one of four U.S. Professors of the 
Year selected for 2015, one each represent- 
ing undergraduate, master’s, doctoral, and 
community college institutions. This year's 
field included nearly 400 nominees; all 
entries were judged by top U.S. instructors 
and other leaders in education. # 


‘continued on next page) 


My Top Tens (Times Three) [hough a researcher and educator widely rec: 
and the power of his pedagogy, the music theory professor still agreed to 


Top 10 Things My Students 
Have Taught Me 


1. Don’t take things personally. 
This is easy to say, but harder to do. 
But it’s crucial. 


2. Sarcasm is death in the classroom. 

| avoid it at all costs. | learned early on 
that it is debilitating to a positive, risk-free 
learning environment. 


3. It’s not about me and my teaching; 
it's about the students and their learning. 
I'm driven to find more and better ways to 
build on what students already know. 


4. Content is overrated. | find that more 
learning happens when | focus on the 
skills | want students to learn, rather than 
content | want to cover. 


5. Always stay in the “sweet spot” with 
respect to pace and degree of difficulty. 
If the material is too easy, students 
become bored; if the material is too hard, 
students give up. The challenge is in finding 
and maintaining a balance, for individuals 
and the class as a whole. 


6. More transformative and deeper 
learning happens through projects, 
especially those that are individually 
designed by students, rather than tests 
and quizzes. 


7. Revision is crucial. The ability to revisit 
work helps to cement learning. 


8. Set the bar as high as possible. 


9. Find ways to encourage students to 
take risks. 


10. All writing, like all performance, 
is provisional. | remember a line | heard 
once about the creed of a professional 
musician: your worst day has to be good 
enough. 
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1. Monteverdi’s “Si ch’io vorrei morire” 2. Bach, Erbarme dich, from the B minor mass 
Especially the downbeat of measure 26. Favorite recordings are Michael Chance 
Set to a wildly evocative text, Monteverdi (countertenor) and Anne Sofie von Otter, whom 
writes a sequence that spirals out of control | just “luff.” Anne Sofie performed years ago 
and culminates with a five-note cluster at Oberlin as part of the Artist Recital Series. 
that includes A, B, C, D, and E. Ridiculous. One of her four encores was a Tom Waits tune. 

And | thought: No way she can pull this off. 

| was wrong: You could have heard a pin drop 

in Finney Chapel. 


3. Beethoven, 9th symphony, 4. Messiaen, Quatour, V: 


_ 3rd movement, opening “Louange a l’Eternité de Jésus” 


The opening of the movement is the An absolutely sublime movement for cello 
epitome of German engineering. Beethoven and piano. (The backstory is fascinating: 
overlaps a series of two-note ideas that Messiaen composed the work in a concentra- 
serve as the building blocks for the large- tion camp. Richard Powers writes beautifully 
scale modulation scheme. about the event in his recent book Orfeo.) 

My favorite performance occurred in a barn in 

the woods outside of Carmel, California. 

lt was magical, with that ineluctable sense of 

flow from the first movement to the last. 

It was so good nobody clapped at the end. 


Top 10 Musical Cool Spots Everyone who has ever penned a top 10 
list has to confront the impossibility of the task. Such is the case 
here—it’s as hard to pin down my favorite moments as it would be 


Schumann Wehterhiede, Op. 48 


Adagre 
(2S Sey 
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5. Schumann, Dichterliebe 
ecially the ways in which the postlude 
of “Die alten, bosen Lieder” captures and 


transforms the postlude of “Am leuchtenden 


Sommermorgen.” 


Brahms, Op. 115, i [satellite view] 
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7. Brahms, Clarinet Quintet (op. 115) 
First movement development. It’s amazing 
how Brahms gets into and out of such 
remote tonal regions. 


(Isolde sinkt, wie verklirt, in Br 
\ y ‘aAngéne’ r 
Rihrong und Entriicktheit unter den Umstehende 


————— 


6. Wagner, Tristan, “Liebestod” 


Especially “Lust” to the final transfiguration 
of the Tristan motif. 


8. Miles Davis, Quintet 


“Footprints” from the album Miles Smiles. 
| had the flu last year and spent the weekend 
binge-listening to late ‘50s and early ‘60s 
Miles. Amazing creativity, great playing. 


9. Genesis, “Selling England by the Pound” 


My first prog-rock epiphany. | remember 
thinking, They're in C# minor. Other than the 
Beatles’ “Because,” I'd never heard a pop 
tune in this key. Really solid playing, too. 


10. Barbara Streisand’s performance 
of Marvin Hamlish’s “The Way We Were” 


To be clear: | don't love the tune. But 

this happened to be the first thing | 

listened to when | got my first good set 

of headphones (this is back in the late 
1960s). | couldn't believe the detail and 
nuance. Sadly, this experience initiated a 
never-ending, all-too-consuming infatuation 
with audio gear and the unattainable 

quest for the perfect-sounding rig. 


for an NBA junkie to choose the top ten dunks. The truth is that 
| can almost always find something to engage with in every piece 
of music, no matter the genre. 


ygnized for the depth and breadth of his understanding of music theory 
reduce much of his expertise and knowledge to top ten lists. sy ren. | 
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Top 10 Things I’ve 
Learned about Learning 


1. ?ve moved to self-assessment, 
self-reflection, and self-grading in many 
of my courses, both as a way to encour- 
age students to take more ownership of 
their learning, and as a way to restructure 
the power dynamic of grading. 


2. Writing is crucial. It's an insufficient 
medium to talk about music (or any art) 
but it’s all we have. 


3. Close reading. Scuba diving beats 
snorkeling any day. 


4. Michael Pollan’s famous creed, “Eat 
real food. Not too much. Mostly plants,” 
in my world becomes “Study real music. 
Not too much. Mostly works you love.” 


5. Virtuosity can exist in almost any 
medium. (Even sackbut, for instance.) 


6. Some would argue, “There is no such 
thing as a stupid question.” 
I'd disagree. 


7. We’re all insecure. Sometimes | suffer 
from the “imposter syndrome” even in 

a first-year music theory class. Thankfully, 
Marci (my better half) is a Zen-master 

in keeping me from taking myself too 
seriously. | remember two years ago, 
coming back from a sabbatical, | was 
unable to sleep before the first day of class. 
l've been doing this for over a generation. 


8. Oberlin is a magical place for learning. 
| consider myself fortunate to have the 
privilege of working with amazingly 
interesting and interested students. 


9. I, myself, avoid lecture. | know that 

for some this is controversial. | know many 
great lecturers, and | concede that deep 
learning can take place in their classes. 
But | don't learn much this way. So when 

| do lecture, it’s in short bursts, and 

only because it's the best way to get that 
information across. 


10. Music might be a universal language, 
but it’s a foreign language. 

And especially with contemporary music. 
One of the worst things performers 

can do is to perform music as though it's a 
language they don't speak fluently, 

This happens more than you might think, 
especially in the digital age 


Class Notes 


1940s 


1942 

Kathryn Mott Hardin turned 95 in January 
2016. She appears here (in her wheelchair) with 
granddaughter Kate Oberg ‘06, daughter Margy 
Mott, an Oberlin student in the 1960s, and class- 
mate Marian Fuson (right). 


1950s 


1953 
In October 2015, the Baruch S. Blumberg 
Institute presented its first W. Thomas London 
Distinguished Professorship to hepatitis 
researcher Ju-Tao Guo. Vice president of the 
Hepatitis B Foundation Board of Directors, 
Thomas is an internationally renowned physician 
and scientist dedicated to the study of the chronic 
liver disease he helped discover in the early 1960s. 
“T have followed Dr. Guo’s work for years, and 
there is no one I would rather see benefit from 
the creation of this endowed chair than him,” 
Thomas said at the time of the presentation. 


1955 

H. Leslie Adams’ Piano Etudes Part II was 
featured on the Oberlin Conservatory Guest 
Lecture Recital Series in Stull Recital Hall in 
November 2015. Leslie led a master class after 
the performance. 


1956 


Anne Phillips received a grant from New York 


Women Composers to create “That Certain Age,” 


a series of short operas about aging gracefully. It 
premiered in December 2015 at Opera America. 


1957 

Richard Rooney writes: “We will celebrate our 
60th reunion with the classes of 1955 and 1956 
on May 20-23, 2016. I hope you will mark this 


on your calendar and join us for a grand 
celebration. Having visited Oberlin over the last 
several years, I vouch you will see many 
wonderful facilities and feel the great energy of 
the faculty and students. My visits have been 
uplifting and encouraging.” 


EE) 

Lucretia Hoover Giese coauthored the 

book Breaking Ground: Henry B. Hoover, New 
England Modern Architect (University Press of 
New England; 2015), about an influential figure 
in the development of modern residential 
architecture in the mid-20th century. 


1960s 


1960 

Frederick Johnson has two websites—one of 
photographs, mostly taken in northern 
Colorado and southern Wyoming, though some 
are of “the wonderful variety of trilliums 

in southern Tennessee”—and another that 
records his logic papers. That site has a section 
about his Oberlin teachers. “My favorite 
teachers at Oberlin in the late 50s included Paul 
Schmidt in philosophy and Samuel Goldberg in 
math,” he says. [w] www.fredswildflowers.com 
and fredslogicpapers.weebly.com # Edward 


“Ned” Schneier's new book, Muslim Democracy: 


Religion and Society in Indonesia, Turkey and 
the Islamic World, was published by Routledge 
in October. Ned continues to serve on the board 
of the Roe-Jan Community Library and as chair 
of the board of trustees of Columbia-Greene 
Community College. He and his wife, Maggie, 
planned to hike last fall in the Swiss Alps. 


HENRY B. HOOVER NEW ENGLAND MODERN ARCHITECT 


LUCRETIA HOOVER GIESE AND HENRY B. HOOVER. JR 


Giese '59 


1961 

Sally Fisher, whose poems have appeared in 
Broadway Boogie, Field, Margie, Mid-American 
Review, New Directions, Poetry Daily, 
Shenandoah, The Sun, The Threepenny Review, 
and many other journals and anthologies, 
recently published her collection Good Question- 
She has also published two books for children 
(published by Viking and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) and a book about art for adults, . 
The Square Halo (Harry N. Abrams). Sally 
worked in publications at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for many years. 


1962 

Owen Cramer was honored for 50 years of 
service on the faculty of Colorado College. 
Initially intent on a career in chemistry, he 
ended up teaching classics. = Jim Payne 
majored in political science and became a 
professor of political science at Yale, Wesleyan, 
Johns Hopkins, and Texas A&M. But lately his 
publishing has been focused on his hobby. Jim 
makes long-distance solo kayak treks and has 
written three books about his journeys. The last, 
Worlds to Discover, came out in November 2015. 
# An article by Dennis Redmont, “Portugal, 
Declassified: Fifty years on, a journalist returns 
to Lisbon and digs up his confidential state 

file,” was published by Politico in October 2015. 
It chronicles Dennis’ experiences as an 
Associated Press correspondent under Portugal’s 
former dictatorship and is based on once-classi- 
fied police documents about him from that era. 


1965 

Anita Fahrni-Minear sold her property in Islikon, 
Switzerland, and moved to an apartment in 
Frauenfeld. “Though no longer in a big house, I 
still have a guestroom and welcome visitors,” she 
writes. [a] Kurzfeldstrasse 1, 8500 Frauenfeld, 
Switzerland. = Real estate lawyer Irene L. 
Hosford joined the firm of Bell Nunnally & 
Martin LLP in Dallas. Irene previously worked 
for Husch Blackwell LLP. She specializes in real 
estate investment. 


1967 

Peter Miller caught up with Tim and Leslie Hart 
Craine, both ’65, at an October conference on 
U.S.-Cuban relations at Central Connecticut 
State University. Tim and Leslie are involved 
with the Greater Hartford Coalition on Cuba, 
and Tim was the conference's organizer. Peter, 
meanwhile, is organizing a community 
technology delegation to Cuba. Tim and Leslie 


ee 


JUGGLING SCHEDULES A scene from Mayfair in the mid-1980s. The yearly event evolved from a late 1960s May Day celebration organized by faculty members 
Brenda Way (dance) and Randolph Coleman (conservatory) that featured dancers, musicians, and actors in various locations, including a brass ensemble atop of 
the bookstore. In 1971 it became a pre-exams celebration to coincide with the New Directions Recital series and was that year called May Eleventh or, simply 
Fair Day. Over the next quarter century it brought music and merriment annually to various outdoor sites, but a few rained-out years in the 1990s ewarnipen | 
its momentum. A new student-and-town-driven event, the Big Parade, eventually supplanted its festive role on the spring calendar. 


return to Oberlin regularly to attend the 
annual Socialist Workers Party national 
conference. Peter’s writing includes an essay on 
Oberlin College and the Berkeley School of 
Political Theory and a related piece in the 2013 
Oberlin Philosophy Newsletter. 


1968 

Shirley Kirsten teaches piano by Skype toa 
community of international music lovers, 
adding Edinburgh, London, Paris, and Sydney 
to the mix of U.S. students on both coasts and 
in between. Her first live global music sharing 
event took place in March 2015 and is posted 


on YouTube (another was scheduled for 


OBE OLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


November 2015). Shirley, who lives in Berkeley, 


Calif., started a short story reading group and 


fe] shirley_kirsten@yahoo.com # Daniel K. 
Miller made his fifth visit to Bangladesh, where 
he studies the overcrowded nation’s food crises 
and ongoing political and cultural strife. 
“There is hope for a better future for Bangladesh 


because people in general are willing to work 
for it, but there are lots of obstacles,” Daniel 
reports. “Bangladesh is only one of many 
countries that could benefit from the experi- 
ence of people who have spent their lives in 
some field of agriculture, business, finance, 


social development, education, what have you.” 


would love to have Oberlin alumni participants. 


— / — 


1970 

Ed Duncan’s novel 
Pigeon-Blood Red 
became available as an 
ebook and in paperback 
early in 2016. Published 
by Zharmae Publishing 
Press, it is the first book of a planned tril 

ogy. # Laura von Doenhoff Morrissey has 
been transitioning from cardiology practice to 
teaching. She closed her private practice, 


Northside Echocardiography, in November and 


Class Notes 


Is there an autism 


NeuroTribes | <pidemice 
cae 2 The apparent 
and the Future of Newrodiversty RE tenes 


diagonoses in the 
1990s seemed 
> to point to that. 


7 


STEVE SILBERMAN 


homey esa says 
the answer is “No.’ 
His new book, NeuroTribes: The Legacy 
of Autism and the Future of Neurodi- 
versity, published in August 2015 by 
Avery/Penguin, debunks the notion of 
an autism epidemic and instead shows 
“how radical changes in the scope of the 
diagnois and public awareness 
produced the spike in estimates of 
autisim prevalence,” he says. It is the 
first in-depth history of autism to look 
at the condition primarily through a 
social lens, rather than solely through a 
medical lens. 

“The book," he says, “chronicles the 
rise of the neurodiversity movement, 
which views conditions like autism, 
dyslexia, and ADHD as significant 
cognitive disabilities that have been 
part of humanity for a long time, and 
deserve support and accommodations 
from society, just as physical disabili- 
ties do, rather than seeing them as 
aberrations of the modern world.” 

To Silberman’s surprise, NeuroTribes 
became a New York Times bestseller 
and a best seller in England, and 
garnered raves from the New York 
Times Book Review, the Economist, the 
Guardian, the Boston Globe, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Nature, and many 
other national and international 
publications. It was the first popular 
science book to win the prestigious 
Samuel Johnson Award for non-fiction 
in England. 

Silberman, a science writer whose 
work has appeared in Wired, the New 
Yorker, MIT Technology Review, and 
Salon, lives in San Francisco with his 


husband, high-school chemistry teacher 


Keith Karraker, Look for an in-depth 
interview with him in a future issue of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


now has a small office within Rochester (N.Y.) 
General Hospital from which she teaches 
medical residents EKG and echo interpretation, 
cardiac physical diagnosis, and bedside. “This 
has left me time to volunteer at my church and 
serve on its board and to serve on two 
community orchestra boards,” she says. She 
plays oboe in both orchestras and recently 
formed a wind octet within one of them 
(GVOCtet, part of the Genesee Valley Chorus 
and Orchestra, with whom she is pictured), 
which gives community outreach concerts in 
libraries and health facilities. “I am grateful for 
my Oberlin education and grateful that I can 
continue to be active. Please stop by to visit— 
there’s plenty of room in my house!” 


172 

new book, A Story for Bear 
(Harcourt), was chosen by the American 
Booksellers Association as one of three picture 
books for its inaugural Indies First “Revisit and 
Rediscover” Backlist Favorites program for 
winter 2015-16. 


1974 

has recovered from a cata- 
strophic fall in June 2015 and is back to work on 
her documentary project, Sicily Calling, which is 
due for release in fall 2016. = is a 
full-time professor at the University of Virginia 
Law School. = coauthored the 
book The Business of Broadway (Allworth Press), 


Clockwise: 


WORKING 
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PREGNANCY 
BOOK 


Haseley ‘72 
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MARJORIE GREENFIELD MD 


Greenfield ‘78; 
Morrissey ‘70; 


which appeared in a pair of holiday top-10 lists: 
NBC-TV’s “Broadway Bookshelf: 10 Books 
Perfect for Any Theater Fan” and the online 
London Theatre Guide, where it earned the top 
spot and was called “an enlightening and 


essential read.” 


1977 

published a first-of- 
its-kind book, African 
Accents: A Workbook 
for Actors, which she 
used in a recent 
production of 
Eclipsed at the Public 
Theatre in New York 
City. “I believe this 
will be an invaluable resource for African 
American thespians at Oberlin,” says Beth. 


1978 

an OB/GYN professor at 
Case Western Reserve University, gave up her 
private practice for new roles as a vice chair, 
division director, educator, and laborist. An 
updated version of her pregnancy and parent- 
ing guide, The Working Woman’s Pregnancy 
Book, is available for Kindle. She lives in 
Cleveland with her husband, Tony Post ‘79. 
Their son, Dan, is a statistician in New York City. 


1979 

performed her healing concert, “a 
multimedia journey into relaxation,” at the 
Franklin Institute, New Jersey State Museum, 
Fiske Planetarium, and Reuben H. Fleet 
Science Center. The performance followed 
the release of her book Healing: A 
Vibrational Exchange. Wah! works with 
integrative medical professionals, women’s 
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“You can take the boy out of Oberlin, 
but you can’t take Oberlin out of the boy.” 
—Carl Bewig ’62 


“| never worked harder in my life than at 
Oberlin,” Carl Bewig ‘62 recalls, “nor felt 
more rewarded for my efforts. Oberlin 
instilled values that have enriched my life 
immeasurably. | was inspired by great 
teachers, including Frederick Artz, Geofff 
Blodgett, Robert Fountain, Bernard Garniez, 
Ellen Johnson, and Jeanne Ragner, whose 
lessons have stayed with me to this day. 


“After graduation, | earned a master's 
degree and taught high school, but the call 
of Oberlin was strong. In 1968, | returned 
and worked in the Admissions Office for 
18 years, 11 of those as the director. The 
amazing quality of our applicants has been j 
one of the extraordinary joys of my life. ee. ? 
az 4 tdellt 
“Returning to Oberlin again for my 50th : j CA 2 eee © wi | 
_ Reunion, | wanted to give back ina Me Y) ; . ! 
significant way. A Charitable Gift Annuity 
fit my needs perfectly. Not only could | make 
a bigger gift than an outright cash donation, 
but I’m also guaranteed an income. It's 
a great way to give generously to projects" 
that resonate with me without emptying 
my savings. Oberlin can continue educating 
incredibly talented students, and I'm 
still part of admissions in a small way.” 


Your gift of a Charitable Gift Annuity 


to Oberlin continues to provide you F 
a generous rate of return for life, 
and you know you're supporting 


students, professors, and the learning 
and memories created here—in and 
out of the classroom. 


For more information on how you can 
help shape the journeys of future 
generations of Oberlin students, please 
call us at 440-775-8599 or email us" 

at gift.planning@oberlin.edu, 


OBERLIN 
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It’s not too late to register for 
your 2016 reunion! 


10th: 45th: 


25th: 50th: 
30th 60th: 


Celebrating 150 Years of 
Music at Oberlin: 1865-2015 


DEADLINE: MAY 13 


groups, and lifestyle organizations to create 
events that inspire healing. She has been 
making music for the yoga world for 25 years 
and has sold more than 100,000 CDs 
worldwide. [w] www.wahmusic.com 


1980S 


1980 

Kate Rousmaniere was elected mayor of the 
city of Oxford, Ohio. Kate is a professor of 
educational history at Oxford’s Miami 
University. 


1981 

Michael Grossman marked 10 years as a 
full-time librarian in the Middle Eastern 
division of Harvard’s Widener Library, where 
he oversees all aspects of the collections in 
Georgian, Armenian, Urdu, Pushto, Sindhi, 
Panjabi, and others. “I’m having a great good 
time at being a small businessman at Arbalest 
Press (arbalestpress.com), a new letterpress 
collaborative I formed this year with a small 
group of fellow printers—printing our own 
stuff, teaching others how to do it, too, and 
renting press time to like-minded Boston-area 
printers.” = George Hovanec reports that he 
and several Oberlin classmates ventured from 
their homes in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Orlando in June for a get together in Sarasota, 
Fla. George, Jim Grossweiner, Althea Felter 
Grossweiner, Ellen Scrimger Gordon, and 
Dave Phillips spent the weekend taking in the 
local sights, catching up, and reminiscing 
about freshman year in Talcott Hall. = Joshua 
Rosenbloom became chair of the economics 
department at Iowa State University last 
August after 27 years at the University of 
Kansas, making the move from Lawrence, 
Kansas, to Ames, Iowa. “I’m loving the 
challenges of my new job and all the things I’m 
learning, but realizing the move has been more 
disruptive than I had anticipated,” he writes. 


1983 

Paul Kijinski reports a joyous and busy 2015: 
Both sons were married, and a new middle- 
grade novel was released. A Young Man Is 
Gone is the first novel in the Double-Twins 
Mystery Series, featuring two sets of boy-girl 
twins. Kijinski drew on his experiences as an 
Air Force missile officer and native Clevelander 
to bring his story to life. =» Cornelia Lauf 
completed her doctorate in art history at 


Columbia University and was on the curatorial 
team of the Guggenheim Museum before 
departing for what has been a 30-year career as 
an independent curator. She recently com- 
pleted a two-year stint for the European Union/ 
Creative Europe Grant, working on the inter- 
face between artisanal glass and design and art 
practices. She recently curated a show hosted at 
Cleveland’s Museum of Contemporary Art 
called “Wall to Wall: Carpets by Artists.” 

[w] www.egeglass.eu 

= Joyce Luhrs was 
selected to participate 
in Bergen LEADS, a 
civic leadership 
program sponsored 
by the Volunteer 
Center of Bergen 
County, N.J. Joyce and 
other area corporate 
and government 


Luhrs ‘83 


leaders tackle a wide range of issues challeng- 
ing their region. She is a veteran of numerous 
nonprofit boards and leads the marketing 
and PR consulting firm Luhrs & Associates. 
[e] info@luhrsandassociates.com 


1984 

Dennis Rosenbaum married Robert Caruso on 
September 10, 2015, in a small ceremony in 
their home in Rochester, N.Y. The happy 
couple is enjoying married life in their newly 


renovated home and spent their first Christmas 
as husband and husband. 


1985 

New York City artist Andrew Buck premiered 
intaglio prints and mixed-media ceramic 
sculpture in a pair of concurrent exhibits at the 
Brooklyn Waterfront Artists Coalition in the 
fall of 2015. Andrew completed his doctorate at 
Teachers College/Columbia University in 2015 
and has presented at Harvard University, the 
School of Visual Arts, and Pennsylvania State 
University. “The imagination is an important 
capacity shared by artists, historians, and 
scientists,” he says. 


1986 

Chloe Bird was named a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
She was cited for “improving understanding of 
how sociological processes and biological 
factors, such as genetics and hormonal 
exposure, contribute to differences in men’s 
and women’s health.” 


OBIEADVENTURE! 
GUNNISON RIVER 
CANOEING ADVENTURE 


July 27-July 31, 2016 | Escorted by 
Professor of Geology Dennis Hubbard 
and Professor of Geology Karla Hubbard 


Join fellow Obies for a “low-cost, high- 
value” getaway this summer as we canoe 
the Gunnison River in Colorado. This 
scenic 60-mile river section includes the 
Gunnison Gorge National Conservation 
Area (NCA), a diverse landscape ranging 
from adobe badlands to rugged pinion 
and juniper-covered slopes. The NCA 
contains a prehistoric site that includes 
rock art and supports a variety of upland, 
riparian, and aquatic wildlife species 
and habitats. The 60-mile river section 

is generally flat water and suitable for 
beginners. You will be dwarfed by 

high walls of red sandstone and shale 
deposited during the age of the dinosaurs 
with opportunities for hiking and 
exploring, floating in your lifejacket, and 
camping along the river’s edge. This trip 
is family friendly! More information is 
available at https://alumni.oberlin.edu/ 
obieadventures16. 


THE DORDOGNE 


October 13-21, 2016 | Escorted by 
Professor of Musicology Charles McGuire 


Experience the joys of life in the heart of 
southwestern France’s Dordogne River 
Valley, a delightful region renowned 
for its stunning beauty, delectable 
cuisine, splendid castles and charming 
villages. From your base in the historic 
town of Sarlat-la-Canéda— officially 
recognized as one of France’s best- 
preserved medieval villages—explore 
the region’s numerous historic, cultural 
and natural attractions, including the 
prehistoric cave art of Lascaux II and 
Rouffignac, Richard the Lionheart’s 
castle at Beynac, the ancient fortified 
town of Domme, and the dramatic 
cliff-side town of Rocamadour, one of 
Europe’s most important pilgrimage 
destinations during the Middle Ages. 
Your experience will be enhanced 

with exclusive lectures and the Village 
Forum discussion with local residents. 
Your enjoyment of the region's 
gastronomic bounty will be enhanced 
by special daily meals and at Sarlat-la- 
Canéda’s colorful outdoor market, a 
village tradition that dates to the Middle 


Ages. Brochure available. 
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THE PRIDE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA: SOUTH AFRICA, 
NAMIBIA, BOTSWANA, 
AND ZIMBABWE 


January 13-26, 2017 | Escorted by 
Associate Professor of Religion A.G. Miller 


Few experiences can match this 
exclusive, in-depth itinerary and once- 
in-a-lifetime opportunity to travel 

the breadth of southern Africa, where 
nature’s spectacle is at its most dramatic, 
history is rich, the culture is diverse, and 
the “Big Five” game viewing in pristine 
natural habitats is extraordinary. 

A highlight of your journey is a three- 
night river safari aboard an exclusively 
chartered, 28-passenger small ship 

on Namibia’s legendary Chobe River. 
Enjoy naturalist-guided excursions by 
small watercraft, a unique alternative to 
traditional land safaris. Your itinerary 
also includes the classic land safari 

in seldom-visited Botswana, a haven 

for nearly all of the southern African 
mammal! species. Visit three UNESCO 
World Heritage sites, including one of 
the world’s Seven Natural Wonders, 
Zimbabwe's incomparable Victoria Falls. 
Itinerary subject to change. Brochure 


available. 


INTERESTED IN EXPLORING 
THE LAST GREAT WILDERNESS 
OF ANTARCTICA? 


For more information about alumni travel opportunities, visit http://new. 
about our programs, please call 440-775 -8692 or e-mail deb.stantield@ 


National Geogra 


Based on alumni feedback, we are considering a possible excursion with Lindblad Expeditions/ 
phic to Antarctica in January 2018. If you would like to be included on a list of 


interested travelers, please e-mail deb.stanfield@oberlin.edu. 


oberlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 
Poberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome! 


Class Notes 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


LEND A HAND, AND YOUR EARS, TO CURRENT STUDENTS 


CONFESS THAT DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS I HAVE WANTED TO SHUT EVERYTHING OFF. 

Facebook. Twitter. Google alerts. I wanted to stop all news coverage and commentary on the 

challenges Oberlin students, administrators, and faculty are experiencing. Just stop it all. Take a 

deep breath. And another. 

At times like these, it is easy to jump to conclusions. Some students think we should distance 

ourselves from Israel. Others think the opposite. Some believe the college has ignored its history of 
social justice and its emphasis on racial and gender equality. Others don’t see it that way. Some believe 
the food they eat on campus isn’t authentic. Others remember how it used to be and smile. How could 
all these issues be percolating—again? Has nothing changed? What is happening? 

Well, of course, a lot has changed, and nothing has changed at all. Nothing is stagnant, and growth 
and leadership are filled with challenges. Sometimes the loudest voices are those of the majority, and 
sometimes they aren't. Sometimes media coverage focuses on only one piece of a larger issue, and the 
larger concerns get distorted or, worse, lost altogether. Don’t let these contentious times discourage you 
from learning more and getting involved. I urge all who care for and about Oberlin to be thoughtful; to 
be considerate; to choose our words carefully; to ask questions without making accusations. Dialogue 
requires respect, an openness to new ideas, and a recognition of the value of perspectives that differ 
from our own. We were taught the importance of diversity of thought at Oberlin, and those lessons 
must be applied even during the tough times. 

More importantly, however, I encourage all of us to rekindle our connection to Oberlin. There is at 
least one student who could use your help—in whatever form that takes. Maybe you can post an offer 
of a cup of coffee and conversation on Switchboard (https://oberlin.switchboardhg.com/). You might 
offer a place to sleep during Winter Term, a summer internship in your workplace, or maybe a retreat 
for a student interviewing for a job or grad school placement in your city. By extending yourself just a 
little, you can connect with current students to hear their stories, successes, challenges, dreams—and 
maybe you can help them make connections they never dreamed of. 

Students will not be the only beneficiaries of your generosity. You will be touched by the people you 
meet. I cannot tell you how impresséd I am with Oberlin students. Three of them serve on the Alumni 
Leadership Council and have made remarkable contributions to our work, our understanding of what 
matters on campus, and ways for us to connect with and assist current students. ve been privileged to 
talk to students interested in business, teaching, human rights, scuba diving, sustainability, and law 
school. I guarantee that you'll be impressed by them, too. Surely they'll want to talk to you about the 
current climate on campus, the way the college invests its money, and President Krislov’s response to 
the student letter. But they will also want to talk about our obligation to sustain the planet, our justice 
system in the 21st century, the state of journalism today, and the challenges of assimilating into a 
different culture. They might even ask about the eternal conundrums of love and happiness. The 
students I know have all been thoughtful, intelligent, curious, and extremely appreciative of my time, 
and they will be of yours, too. I look forward to continuing my relationship with them, seeing where 
they land, and dreaming with them about the shape of Oberlin’s future. 

I do not mean to minimalize anyone’s struggle—student, alum, faculty, or administrator. We all care 
about each other, Oberlin, and the world we live in. But in order to move forward as a community, we all 
need to do something. Not necessarily for the purpose of changing anything or anyone, but rather maybe 
just to listen, to support, and to nurture each other and the young adults who represent our future. 


LORRI OLAN ’87 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


1990s 


1990 

Allison Downey, 
associate professor in 
the Department of 
Teaching, Learning 
and Educational 
Studies at Western 
Michigan University, 
was one of two faculty 
members honored 
with a Distinguished Teaching Award in 
October 2015 for their exceptional work as 
educators and mentors. A gifted storyteller, 
Allison has been a member of the Western 
Michigan faculty since 2003. She was praised 
for her engagement with students and her 


ability to help people achieve a level of 
comfort in recounting stories in public. 


1994 

Derek Wing was honored with the 2015 
Hugh Smith Community Service Award by 
the Public Relations Society of America’s 
Puget Sound Chapter. The former TV news 
anchor is the first Asian American recipient 
of the award, which he earned for his 

work on the board of the Asian Counseling 
and Referral Service. 


1995 

David Getsy published two new books in the 
2015-16 academic year: Abstract Bodies: 
Sixties Sculpture in the Expanded Field of 
Gender (Yale University Press, 2015) and the 
anthology of artists’ writings, Queer, for the 
Whitechapel Documents of Contemporary 
Art Book series published by MIT Press 
(2016). He is a recent recipient of a research 
fellowship from the Graham Foundation for 
Advanced Studies in the Fine Arts and spent 
the 2015-16 academic year serving as 
interim dean of graduate studies at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
he is also the Goldabelle McComb Finn 
Distinguished Professor of Art History. 

(w] www.saic.edu/~dgetsy 


hoo 


Shannon Hall was named executive director 
of the nonprofit Community Behavioral 
Health Association of Maryland in 
September 2015. = Hornist Anne Howarth 
performed a faculty recital in February at 


Tufts University on the theme of “Music 
Inspired by Words/Words Inspired by Music.” 
It included the world premiere of Connect 

All. We All Connect for horn, soprano, and 
piano, commissioned by Anne for the 
occasion. Anne is also principal horn with the 


Plymouth Philharmonic Orchestra. 


1998 

Pia Bose cofounded Association Amigos de 
Espafia to share and promote Spanish culture, 
music, dance, art, and gastronomy in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The association’s primary project 
was the first Festival Goyescas in December 
2015 at the Conservatoire de Musique de 


Genéve. [w] www.aade-geneve.com 


2000 

Catherine Case (formerly Barrett) has been 
appointed Affiliate Artist in Harp at the 
University of Puget Sound and Pacific 
Lutheran University. = Shawn Steiman says 
he “never expected to write one book, never 
mind three!” His newest, The Little Coffee 
Know-It-All, is written in FAQ style with 
answers drawing upon scientific literature. 


2001 

Morris Levin co-runs Elysian Fields 
Philadelphia LLC, a consulting firm that helps 
creative businesses grow. Through the alumni 
network, Elysian Fields hired Abby Squire 1 
and Emma Schneiderman 12. [e] morris@ 
elysianfieldsphila.com # Laurel Paget- 
Seekins wrote a new book, Restructuring 
Public Transport through Bus Rapid Transit 
(Policy Press; 2016). “I got the lucky task of 
compiling five years of research from an 
international and interdisciplinary research 
center into a narrative framework,’ she 
reports. “My story is how bus rapid transit is 


being used to formalize public transit in 
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developing cities, reshape urban space (in 
both developed and developing cities), and 
create bus service with a rail level of service.” 
[w] www.policypress.co.uk/display. 
asp?k=9781447326168 = Areca Treon Roe 
and Karl Roe announce the birth of daughter 
Sylvia on February 28, 2015. She joins her big 
brother, Henrik, now 3. Areca published her 
first book of photography, Housebroken, this 
year. “Yes,” says Areca, “it was mostly done 
before Sylvia was born.” Areca teaches 
photography as an adjunct faculty member in 


Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


2002 
Soh-Ra Kim and Lar 
duet recital in Alexandria, Va., in November 


2015. Friends since their first-year orientation 


th ‘03 helda 


at Oberlin, Larissa and Soh-Ra donated half 
the proceeds to a charity called Operation 
Covert Santa, which donates presents to veter- 


ans and their families during the holidays. 


2003 

Kate Berrigan completed a Doctorate of 
Physical Therapy last May and is working as 
an inpatient physical therapist at Jefferson 
Hospital in Philadelphia. She sees compas- 
sionate health care and work for health equity 
as logical outgrowths of the social justice 
foundation she strengthened at ¢ )berlin. She 


says she is thrilled to be done with school 


(again) and to get to focus on the interaction 
with each patient; she is less excited about the 
amount of time she spends trying to read 


illegible handwriting on patient charts. 


2004 

Brooke Furge Knapick is director of educa- 
tional program development at the Wetlands 
Institute in Stone Harbor, N.J. She is 
co-project lead of the Russia-U.S.A. Wetland 
Center Exchange Program: Linking People 
and Wetlands. Representatives from both 
countries visited each other’s wetland centers 
and then convened for a conference on best 


practices. 


2006 


Family nurse practitioner Elizabeth Knight 


(pictured above with a patient at a clinic 
held at Los Ranchitos Elementary School), a 
former critical care nurse, is completing 


Doctor of Nursing Practice and Doctor of 


Class Notes 


Philosophy degrees at the University of 
Arizona College of Nursing. She is also the 
lead primary-care provider for the Mobile 
Health Program operated by the Department 
of Family & Community Medicine at the 
University of Arizona College of Medicine- 
Tucson. “I am very much a part of a team,” 
Elizabeth says. “What has been really reward- 
ing is cultivating ongoing relationships with 
patients who have come to trust me. People 
make a point to come back and see me, and 
they are really making positive changes in 
their lives for their health.” # Michael Roth is 
in his second year at Carnegie Mellon 
University’s Department of Engineering and 
Public Policy, focusing on the economics of 
existing U.S. nuclear power plants and climate 
change policy. He also just released his first 
solo album and music video, called Slow 
Down! The new album can be found on 
Spotify and iTunes. The album was a group 


effort that included production by Josh Lava, 
Sean O’Keefe, and some drumming and guitar 
on one song by Jesse Plotsky ‘07 and Tom 
Fort. [w]: www.mikerothmusic.com 

2007 


Violinist Jennifer Lang performed a solo 
concert with the Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra of Minneapolis in October 2015. 
After Oberlin, she studied abroad in France 
and helped establish the nonprofit Sinfonietta 


GAME WINNER 


Kevin Alexander 
Jonathan Pfeffer 


Daniel Schloss ‘07 


From left: Wimberly ‘10; Anderson ‘12; Costikyan Kent ‘14 


Paris in 2011. Since returning to the Twin 
Cities in 2012, Jennifer has participated in 
performances with the Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra and Minnesota Sinfonia, 
among other ensembles. An avid supporter of 
local organic foods and clean energy, Jennifer 
is a member of the Permaculture Research 
Institute and serves as vice chair of 
Cooperative Energy Futures. She is coauthor- 
ing the book Mind Calorie: For Health & 


Well Being. = Musical theater writing team 
Charlie Sohne and Tim Rosser ‘06 made their 
Kennedy Center debut on the Millennium 
Stage in a free concert presented by ASCAP 
in November. The hour-long set featured 
Tim and Charlie’s work, performed by Daniel 
Quadrino, Anthony Lee Medina, and 
Danielle Hope. Tim and Charlie are recipi- 
ents of the 2015 Jonathan Larson Award and 
are 2014-15 Dramatists Guild Fellows. They 
were also writers in the 2015 Rhinebeck 
Retreat, the Civilian’s R&D Group, and 
ASCAP’s Johnny Mercer Songwriters Project. 
Recently, they participated in 24 Hour 
Musicals, where their short show A Better 
Me featured Edie Falco. Their most recent 
show, The Boy Who Danced On Air, will 
receive its world premiere at the Diversionary 
Theater in San Diego this spring. Their pilot 
script, Truth Slash Fiction, is currently a 
finalist in the Austin Film Festival’s script 
competition (under its original title, Lincoln 
Place). Their songs have been featured at 
their sold-out 54 Below show, Birdland, 
Contemporary Classics at Seattle Rep, 
Cutting Edge Composers at Joe’s Pub, ALNM 
at Rockwell in Los Angeles, Above The Arts 
and Theatre Royal Stratford East in London, 


and Broadway au Carre in Paris. 


2008 
Anna Vasilyeva joined the piano department 
at the Mason Gross School of the Arts at 


Rutgers University last summer. Her recent 


appearances include performances at Weill 
Recital Hall at Carnegie Hall, the National 
Opera Center of America, Bruno Walter Hall 
at Lincoln Center, and the Embassy of the 
Slovak Republic in Washington, D.C. 

[w] www.annavasilyeva.com 
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2010 

Kristal Boyd Wimberly and Seth Wimberly 
were married June 27, 2015, at Asbury United 
Methodist Church in Durham, N.C. They 
were joined by many Oberlin alumni. 
Pictured members of the bridal party, from 
left: David Tran, Alicia Smith-Tran, Shawn 
LeSure, George Oma, Jarin Joyner, Kwame 
Webster, and Vanessa Coleman. Also in 


attendance: Kaitlyn Gam, Shana Osho, ChiChi 


Nieves, Megan Latimore, Yvonne Lin, 

Francisca “Kika” Chaidez-Gutierrez 05, Al 

Gemma ‘09, Sam Lawrence ‘11, and Courtney | 
Patterson, former faculty in residence and 


fulticultural Resource Center Africana 


community coordinator. Kristal is a math 


teacher at a preparatory school for girls in the 
Bronx, and Seth is a software engineer at 


Google New York. 


2011 
Raquel Farah-Robison married Ryan 
Costello on September 6, 2015, in Arlington, 


Va. They live in Washington, D.C. 
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2012 


Eric Anderson, acting assistant principal clari- 


net of the Richmond Symphony, shared a 
photo of conservatory alumni onstage after 
the symphony’s Let It Snow holiday concert 
in December 2015. The orchestra’s Oberlin 
regulars were joined by numerous guests. 
Pictured from left to right: bassoonist Molly 
Graebert ‘09, aaa Se flute Mary Boodell ‘87 
flutist B 
ee Tom Schne 
trombone Zachary Guiles, and trumpet 
# Violist Amy 


08, Eric, principal 


08, principal 
player Aaron Plourde ‘13. 
Hess recently won a section position with the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago. She was previously 
principal viola of the Civic Orchestra of 
Chicago and received her Master of Music at 
Northwestern in 2014. = Augusta McKay 
Lodge, the current Kovner Fellow at the 
Juilliard School (in historical performance), 
was the winner of Juilliard’s concerto 
competition. In February, she performed 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in d minor 
with Juilliard415 at Alice Tully Hall. Augusta’s 
fall performances received glowing reviews in 
the New York Times and Seen and Heard 
International, among other publications. Read 
more about her performances and accom- 


plishments at www.augustamckaylodge.com. 


2013 
Kevin O. Swanson is an associate with 
Michael Best Strategies LLC in Washington, 


D.C. He is a public policy strategist who 


assists clients in identifying opportunities 

to grow their businesses. Previously he 
worked with government relations and 
political consulting firms in Washington and 
California. 


2014 

Victoria Selena Costikyan Kent and Jackson 
Kent ‘13 were married September 12, 2015, 
in Chester, N.]J. 


z 


2015 

Miryam 
Coppersmith 
coauthored The 
Necrarian 
(Pronoun; 2015), 
the first book in 
a young-adult 
fantasy series 
called The 
Universals. 


ae. 


Clare Kent » Miryam C NECRARIAN 


It focuses on four 
teenagers who must perform a ritual in the 
Sedona desert to discover who murdered 


someone among their ranks. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources. We now include class notes in the 
online version of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. |f you 
submit a note to the online Tappan alumni 
network that you want to appear only within 
Tappan, please be sure to choose that option 
when you submit the note. 


Losses 


Faculty, Staff, and Friends 

Nathan (Nate) Greenberg, a professor of 
classics for more than 40 years, died November 
15, 2015, at the age of 87. Consistently a 
first-rate teacher—whether as lecturer, discus- 
sion leader, or counselor—his classes were 
ever-popular. A representative student evalua- 
tion asserted, “This is definitely one of the best 
classes I have had while at Oberlin. Mr. 
Greenberg’s excitement for the classics definitely 
rubbed off on me; he made me get excited for 
the classics as well.” Students and colleagues 
alike recognized the winning mixture of 
intelligence and humor that made him so 
interesting. His departmental colleagues 
benefited in significant ways from his paradigm. 

Never dogmatic, Nate maintained a 
bemused distance from his subject matter and 
preferred giving alternative interpretations of 
material to providing “answers.” One student 
wrote: “I came to Oberlin looking for answers. 
You taught me to ask questions and be more 
patient about growing into the answers.” Yet he 
took his discipline seriously and teased out 
deeper meaning from even the most unpromis- 
ing material. His knack of turning any 
discussion into a significant topic had a major 
impact on generations of students as well as his 
colleagues. The right question, the critical 
comment, the wrinkled nose, all nudged those 
about him to think more deeply about 
important matters. And he thought everybody 
should know a little Latin, a little Greek, and a 
little computer. 

Nate was a friend and mentor to countless 
younger scholars who traveled through the 
department in visiting positions. He was always 
willing to sit and talk about literature, scholar- 
ship, or teaching. He kept a separate file in his 
cabinet of his most negative student evalua- 
tions—rare though they were—so that when 
distraught colleagues came to him, upset about 
a recent evaluation or two, he could pull out 
his file with a reassuring wink and say, “Eh, 
that’s nothing. Have a look at this.” Always 
gentle and understated, he expressed disagree- 
ment with an idea by saying that he “wasn’t so 
sure about that.” If he approved of a book, 
article, or lecture, he would declare that it was 

“pretty good stuff.” Colleagues and students 
alike knew they had achieved something of real 
value if it was, in Nate’s view, pretty good stuff. 

Nate published 27 articles during his career, 
A pioneer in the use of the computer in the 
field of classics, he demonstrated how to do 
quantitative analysis of literature and opened 


up countless possibilities for future generations 
of scholars. His article Aspects of Alliteration: A 
Statistical Study was indicative of his keen 
analysis (and cleverness in devising titles). He 
also published important articles on Greek 
philosophy, Greek tragedy, Roman comedy, the 
history of scholarship, and other fields. His 
book on Philodemus was well received and 
demonstrated Nate’s prescience in identifying a 
hot topic. Thus, he became a “guru” in two 
quite different fields: Philodemus and quantita- 
tive literary study. 

As chair of the Martin Lectures Committee 
for many years, Nate maintained a very high level 
of lecturers and saw the publication of a number 
of important volumes in the Martin Lectures 
series. Even at Kendal at Oberlin, his humor 
shone through in his annual introduction to the 
lectures and once in his invitation to members to 
attend a meeting of the Martini Lectures 
Committee, initiated with a pitcher of martinis. 

Though the consummate professional, Nate 
was also a devoted family man. He loved his wife 
and children and they loved him. They 
remember that he always made himself available 
to talk, play a game, or watch TV with the family, 
and he especially loved to share stories and ideas. 
As an inspiring teacher, perceptive scholar, and 
generous friend, he was a model for us all. 

Professor Greenberg is survived by his 
children David Kaftan, Judith Kaftan, and Lisa 
Greenberg; his daughter-in-law, Kristin Marra; 
his exchange-student son, Henk van’t Hull; his 
grandchildren, Natalie, Molly, Rachel, Brendan, 
and Emma; and his large and loving extended 
family. Preceding him in death were his 
beloved wife of 60 years, Eva; his siblings, Si, 
Nocky, and Bushy; and their spouses. 

—James (Jim) Helm, Emeritus Professor of 
Classics 


W. Dean Wolfe, retired Oberlin College 
professor, died in Youngtown, Ariz., on August 
10, 2015, at the age of 85 from conditions related 
to a long battle with Parkinson’s Disease. 

Born and raised in Indiana and a graduate 
of Ball State University, Professor Wolfe served 
in the U.S. Army as a medical technician. After 
an honorable discharge, he completed his 
graduate studies at Indiana University in 
Bloomington, where he taught for five years 
before joining the Oberlin College faculty. 

Professor Wolfe taught communication 
studies at Oberlin and served in various 
administrative positions—most notably as the 
director of the Teacher’s Academy—for 30 


years. While at Oberlin, he coedited a speech 
pathology textbook and published other works 
in professional speech and linguistics journals. 
He served for several years as chair of Oberlin’s 
Religious Life Committee and was instrumental 
in making Yom Kippur an official religious 
holiday at the college. He retired in 1993. 

Professor Wolfe’s involvement in the Oberlin 
community was not confined to the college. As a 
devoted father, his energies almost always 
focused on varied areas of concern for youth, 
especially youth education. He served for eight 
years on the Oberlin Board of Education, and he 
was its president for two terms. His love of 
research led to the naming of Oberlin’s middle 
school in John Mercer Langston’s honor during 
Oberlin’s sesquicentennial celebration in 1983. 
For several years, he was president of the Oberlin 
Baseball-Softball Federation. 

Perhaps Professor Wolfe’s greatest passion 
was the Episcopal Church where, in addition to 
singing in the choir at Christ Church (as well as 
the community’s Musical Union), he served on 
a variety of committees and in many lay 
leadership positions. In the 80s and ’90s, he 
was active in advancing people-to-people 
encounters and dialogue between western 
Christians and Christian communities in the 
former Soviet Union and Cuba. This work 
involved repeated trips to Russia and Cuba and 
to hosting church visitors to Ohio from those 
countries. 

In 2005, Professor Wolfe and his wife moved 
to Phoenix’s Valley of the Sun. There, he became 
an active member of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
in Litchfield Park, proudly gardened in his small 
yard, and became an accomplished painter 
through the painting program at the Muhammed 
Ali Parkinson’s Center. 

Professor Wolfe is survived by his wife of 46 
years, Caroline, four daughters (Karen Shriver of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio; Katherine Wolfe of 
Middletown, Conn.; Kirstin Flores of Glendale, 
Ariz.; and Deanna Bouman of North Ridgeville, 
Ohio), and nine grandchildren. He was preceded 
in death by his parents, two brothers, and his 
first wife, the late Erma June Clevinger Wolfe. 


1938 


A versatile musician in her youth, Natalie R. 
Wiegel was an innovative teacher of music 
education for many years in Portland, Ore. In 
retirement, she volunteered with the Parry 
Center for Children, including a seven-year 

stint on the board. Ms. Wiegel died October 23, 
2015; she was preceded in death by her husband, 


Carl G. Wiegel, and is survived by a daughter 
and two grandchildren. 


1939 

After serving in the U.S. Signal Corps during 
WWIL A. David Potter founded WNAE radio in 
Warren, Pa., and served as its president until his 
retirement. Mr. Potter died June 1, 2015; he was 
predeceased by his wife and is survived by three 
children, including Pam ’69; five grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. 


MEMORIAL MINUTE 


Herbert H. Henke 
1931-2015 


Born of a German 
father and Dutch 
mother, Herbert 
Harold Henke, was 
- Sw a native Ohioan 


advocating for 
public school 


education was a golden thread that wove 


throughout the vibrant fabric of Herbs 


professional career. In his early days as a 
choral music educator, Herb taught in the 


Cleveland Public Schools and later 
returned to the town of his alma mater, 


Oberlin, in which he served as the choral 
music teacher in the Oberlin City Schools. 


His penchant for ensuring quality 
musical experiences for all people 
throughout their lifespans resonated 
beautifully with the Oberlin ethos. It is 
here that Herb earned three degrees 
(Bachelor of Music in Performance, 
Bachelor of Music in Music Education, 
and Master of Music Education). He 


earned his doctorate at the University of 


Southern California. It is also at Oberlin 
College where he met his classmate, 
Sabra Lee Chambers ‘53, who would 
become his beloved wife of 62 years. 


and product of the 
Parma (OH) public 
schools. Staunchly 


Herb held a position at the University 


1943 

Valedictorian of her high school class, Lillian 
Stitt DeHart was a loving mother to five 
children and an active participant in their lives 
and in her community. For more than 60 years, 
she was a member of the First United 
Methodist Church near Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where she served as lay leader and choir 
member. She enjoyed traveling the globe with 
her husband, Wilbur DeHart. Ms. DeHart died 
September 28, 2015. She was preceded in death 


His retirement was in 1998, yet after- 
wards, one could peer in the occasional 
conducting and music education class 
and still find him sharing his expertise. 
Herb was also a fine bass singer, per- 
forming solo recitals here at Oberlin, 
singing with the Cleveland Opera, and 
serving as a professional singer for 
several Christian and Jewish faith 
communities in the Cleveland area. He 
was an oratorio aficionado. 

A true Obie, Herb reinvented himself 
professionally within the music educa- 
tion profession in the 1970s. He studied 
the movement- and improvisation- 
based music education pedagogy of 
Emile Jacques-Dalcroze at the 
Rotterdam Conservatory. Because of his 
expertise in Dalcroze methodology and 
as a choral conductor, Herb served as a 
consultant for the National Center for 
the Arts in El Salvador, worked with the 
National Youth Symphony Program in 
Costa Rica, and was guest instructor at 
collegiate institutions in the U.S., 
Sweden, U.K., Taiwan, and Australia. No 
matter where in the world Herb’s 
students landed a teaching job, they 
called on him to continue his musical 
and pedagogical mentorship. 

On a personal note, | was Herb’s 
student at the Dalcroze Institute at 
Carnegie Mellon University in the 
Summer of 1997. He encouraged me to 
reconsider how | was taught to play, sing, 
and listen to music—not only from a 
note-to-note, technical, or formal 


by her husband and is survived by five children, 
19 grandchildren, and one great-granddaughter. 


1949 

A longtime administrator in higher education, 
Sherrill Cleland served as president of Marietta 
College from 1973-89, dean of academic affairs 
at Kalamazoo College, and as a board member 
of the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank in 
Cincinnati. Through his work with the Ford 
Foundation, he served as an economic advisor 


being direct, creative, and reassuring to 
people like me who were by training tied 
to music notation during performance. 

One can speak to Herb’s many 
colleagues and find common themes in 
their descriptions of their relationships 
with him: wisdom, generosity, and 
collegiality. To quote Herb’s Dalcroze 
colleague, Annabelle Joseph, professor 
emerita at Carnegie Mellon University, 

“Herb Henke was a giant not only in 
height, but, most importantly, in his 
humanity. He was a treasured friend 
and colleague: an outstanding musician/ 
educator and mentor. Words aren't 
sufficient to describe this gentle man 
whose wisdom, droll sense of humor 
and ability to “cut to the core” of a 
situation made him my Solomon for 
problem-solving.” : 

Herb was also a wordsmith. He 
prided himself on doing the Sunday New 
York Times crossword puzzles, yes, in 
ink. The use of pencils was for mere 
amateurs. Herb was competitive, 
sometimes preoccupied, in finding just 
the right pun or the most creative title 
for a professional conference session or 
the most humorous lyrics crafted to 
replace preexisting folk song lyrics. 

Perhaps one of Herb’s greatest 
lessons for us is this: Our deeds that 
imbue simplicity, quietude, humility, and 
perseverance can be so powerful as to 
indelibly stir those with whom we 
engage. We are grateful for Herb 


Henke’s multifarious contributions to 


Oberlin College, the Oberlin community, 
- and the music profession. 

—Jody L. Kerchner, Professor & Director 

of Music Education, presented to the 

General Faculty, October 14, 2015. 


of Maryland before returning to Oberlin 
in 1962 to teach for 36 years. During his 
tenure in the conservatory, Herb taught 
general/choral music education meth- 
ods, choral conducting, aural skills, 
keyboard, and eurhythmics courses. 


analytical perspective, but also by 
engaging the full body to feel and 
internalize the music that we would 
perform, conduct, or listen to. His was a 
calm presence at the institute while also 
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Losses 


to Jordan in the mid-1960s. He later helped 
create the world’s first master’s program in 
development economics at the American 
University of Beirut in Lebanon. Dr. Cleland 
earned a Bronze Star and Purple Heart for his 
military service during WWII, and later earned 
an MA and PhD in economics from Princeton 
University. He died October 26, 2015, leaving his 
wife of 27 years, Diana Drake Cleland, as well as 
10 children, 19 grandchildren, and 14 great- 
grandchildren. He was predeceased by his first 
wife of 39 years, Betty Chorpenning Cleland. 

# Valedictorian of her high school class, Martha 
S. Farley followed her college years with a career 
as a Methodist missionary in India and 
maintained a commitment to activism for peace 
and human rights throughout her life. With her 


Political Theorist 
Sheldon Wolin 44 


Sheldon S. 
Wolin ‘44, 
Hon. ‘94 was 
one of the 


half-dozen most 


influential 
figures in the 


field of political hao during the last 60 


years. His connections with Oberlin 
College were many and profound. 

Born on August 4, 1922, in Chicago, 
Wolin grew up in Buffalo and entered 
Oberlin in 1940. As a government major 


at Oberlin, his main teacher was the late 
political theorist John D. Lewis ‘28. After 


his undergraduate years were inter- 
rupted by service in World War Il as a 
bomber pilot and navigator, Wolin 


received his AB in 1946, After graduation, 


he pursued PhD work at Harvard, 
returning to teach at Oberlin between 
1952 and 1954, when he left Oberlin for 
Berkeley. In 1960 he published his 
astonishing first book, Politics and 


Vision. This book revolutionized the field 


of historical political theory, not only 


through its innovative interpretations of 


political thinkers such as Plato, 
Augustine, Machiavelli, and Hobbes, but 
equally through its thesis that study of 
the “tradition” of political theory could 
inspire political vision in the present. 


husband, minister Donald C. Farley, she hosted 
international visitors from more than two 
dozen countries. Ms. Farley died November 1, 
2015. She was the mother of three daughters 
and leaves four grandchildren. 


1950 

Trombonist Robert Deah! devoted most of his 
37-year career in higher education to the faculty 
of Texas Tech University, following a brief stint 
as a sabbatical replacement for his own teacher 
at Oberlin and five years as director of the 
conservatory’s junior-year abroad program in 
Salzburg, Austria. Upon Mr. Deahl’s retirement 
from Texas Tech, the university’s 400-member 
Goin’ Band from Raiderland spelled out his 
name on the football field, an honor given to 


Wolin was also one of the earliest and 
most outspoken faculty supporters of 
the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley. 
He was also decisively shaped by that 
experience as he began to develop his 
ideas about democratic action. 

In 1970 Wolin left Berkeley to teach 
briefly at University of California, Santa 
Cruz, and then went on to Princeton, 
where he spent the rest of his academic 
career, For a brief time in the 1980s he 
founded and edited a journal, democracy, 
and published many essays on American 
political thought and politics. In the 
1990s he retired from teaching, but 
hardly from scholarly activity. In the 
2000s he published three remarkable 
books: a several-hundred-page exten- 
sion of Politics and Vision; an interpreta- 
tion of one of his favorite thinkers, Alexis 
deTocqueville; and Democracy 
Incorporated? a scathing critique of 
American politics and a passionate 
defense of the radical democratic notion 
that ordinary people were capable of 
empowering and governing themselves 
as they indeed had done in the past. He 
invented the term “inverted totalitarian- 
ism" to encapsulate what he saw as the 
decline of democratic possibilities in 
contemporary America. He was inter- 
viewed extensively by Bill Moyers and, 
more recently, Chris Hedges, during 
which Wolin talked about the erosion 
of authentic democracy in a world 
dominated by powerful Organizations. 

An exacting and brilliant teacher, 


only five individuals in the band’s 90-year history. 
His students commissioned a trombone quartet 
in his honor from the prominent composer 
Jacques Castéréde. Mr. Deahl served in the U.S. 
Air Force during the Korean War as a trombone 
soloist and instructor. He died September 2, 
2015, leaving his wife of 41 years, Lora Ching 
Deahl ’72, and a daughter. 


ng5Z 

The daughter of two physicians, Dr. Patricia 
Charache was an internationally known 
specialist in infectious diseases and microbiol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins Hospital and a faculty 
member at the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine. A champion of patient safety, she 
held numerous leadership positions at Johns 


Wolin saw college teaching as a kind of 
Civic activity. Many of his students went 
on to distinguished careers themselves 
in political theory or related fields. Some 
of these were Oberlin alums, such as 
Joan Tronto ‘74 and Timothy Kaufman- 
Osborn ‘76. Several Oberlin faculty 
members, such as W. Carey McWilliams, 
(who taught government at Oberlin in 
the 1960s), Gary Kornblith (professor 
emeritus of history), Harry Hirsch 
(professor of politics), and | were also 
students of Wolin. But if Wolin influ- 
enced the teaching of politics and 
history at Oberlin, it’s equally the case 
that Oberlin College, with its egalitarian 
ideals, traditional concern for justice, and 
commitments to the teaching of political 
theory, shaped his intellectual and 
political orientations. 

Wolin had an enduring affection for 
the college, which awarded him an 
honorary degree in 1994. He once 
commented that Oberlin undergraduates, 
as a group, were the most intellectually 
interesting of any he had taught, and that 
Oberlin College was one of few institu- 
tions deserving of profound loyalty. 

Sheldon Wolin died in Salem, Ore., on 
October 21, 2015. His wife, Emily Purvis 
Wolin ‘44, to whom he had been married 
67 years, predeceased him in 2011. The 
family has stipulated that donations in 
Wolin’s memory may be made to the 
Oberlin College Scholarship Fund.— 
Harlan Wilson, Emeritus Professor of 
Politics 


Hopkins as well as at Baltimore City Hospitals, 
Park Medical Laboratories, and Zayed Military 
Hospital. She completed her bachelor’s degree 
at Hunter College, followed by an MD at the 
New York University School of Medicine. Dr. 
Charache died September 12, 2015. = Robert 
“Robie” Shults played varsity baseball and 
basketball all four years at Oberlin and was 
inducted into the Oberlin Heisman Club Hall 
of Fame. He was signed by the Boston Red Sox 
and played shortstop for the Augusta (Maine) 
Millionaires. As a U.S. Marine stationed in 
Parris Island, S.C., he played basketball and 
baseball for the Marine teams and was named 
Parris Island Marine of the Year in 1954. He 
earned a master’s degree at Bowling Green 
State University and in 1957 moved to 
Connecticut, where he spent his entire career at 
Trinity College in Hartford. He was a professor 
of physical education for 37 years and coached 
soccer, basketball, baseball, golf, tennis, and 
squash throughout his career. Mr. Shults died 
October 19, 2015. He is survived by his wife of 
62 years, Lee; a daughter, four grandchildren; 
and his brother, Frederick ’54. He was 
predeceased by his son Stephen. 


1954 

Thomas Walter Rebentisch was a minister for 
First Congregational churches in Iowa and 
Michigan before beginning a 25-year career at 
the Coldwater Regional Mental Health Center 
in Michigan. He earned a bachelor’s degree in 
business from Western Michigan University, a 
degree in divinity from Oberlin, and a master’s 
degree in counseling from Michigan State 
University. Mr. Rebentisch died September 22, 
2015. He is survived by his wife Helen, two 
children, two grandchildren, and his first wife 
Jeannine; he was preceded in death by a 
daughter. = Brock Richardson spent a 35-year 
career as a manager for Alcoa Aluminum at 
various locations, a role that necessitated 13 
moves—including stays in Michigan, Cincinnati, 
and Philadelphia—by Mr. Richardson and his 
wife of 60 years, Alice 55. Upon his retirement 
in 1991, the couple moved to The Landings, in 
Savannah, Ga. When he found out he had 
Parkinson’s disease, the Richardsons decided to 
move to a continuing care facility, and chose 
Kendal of Lexington, Va., where he spent six 
years. Mr. Richardson died December 15, 2015. 
In addition to Alice, he is survived by two 
children, three great-grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. He was predeceased by a 
daughter. 
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1956 


Robert Stone McClusky earned a Master’s of Public 
Affairs degree from the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs and spent two 
years with CARE—Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Everywhere, Inc. He spent a decade 
working with the Peace Corps, where he served on 
the Thai desk, was deputy director in Kabul, and 
was acting director in Nepal and India. He also 
spent nearly 20 years with the U.S. Agency for 
International Development in Washington. 
Following retirement, he and his wife moved to 
Kendal at Oberlin. Mr. McClusky died August 22, 
2015 . He is survived by his wife, Nancy Dixon 
McClusky ’55, two daughters, four grandchildren, 
and a brother, Campbell ’60. 


1957 

Dr. Richard Brysacz, a retired dentist, died 
November 14, 2015. leaving four children, eight 
grandchildren, and his wife of 57 years, Audrey 
Snyder ’57."A member of Phi Beta Kappa, Laurie 
Gaskins Alberts began her career as a secretary in 
Wisconsin and Washington, D.C., before joining 
the Foreign Service and moving to Germany in 
1964. There she met her future husband, with 
whom she shared a great love of music. Ms. Alberts 
sang in choirs and began composing music at her 
piano in the 1980s, later developing a great love of 
recorders and early music. She died August 19, 
2015; she is survived by her husband and two 
children. = Betty Ann Warrick attended secretarial 
school and spent her entire career with IBM World 
Trade Corporation in Manhattan, Japan, Paris, and 
Atlanta. A contralto, she sang in New York with the 
Collegiate Chorale and often performed with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Ms. Warrick 
died October 19, 2015. 


Heke 

Gerald Cohn earned a law degree from the 
University of Chicago and was a trial lawyer in 
San Francisco. He spent 17 years as a special 
master in the U.S. District Court in San Francisco. 
He also taught civil trial at Stanford Law School 
in the 1970s. He lived life with exuberance, 
intelligence, wit, and generosity. He died 
November 26, 2016. He is survived by his wife, 
two stepsons, and a daughter. 


1966 


Susan Saunders Chandler earned a master’s degree 
at Yale in 1967 and, 20 years later, an MBA at the 
University of Melbourne. In the intervening years 
she married, raised three children, moved to 
Australia, and taught history and English at a 


private school for girls in Melbourne. After 
several years as a consultant she became active in 
Melbourne’s Royal Botanic Garden as a volunteer 
guide and a member of its executive committee. 
She and her husband travelled widely and 
especially enjoyed an Oberlin alumni tour of 
China in 2007. Ms. Chandler was diagnosed 
with cancer in January 2015. She died peacefully 
on October 21, 2015. She had greatly hoped to 
attend her 50th Oberlin reunion in May. She is 
survived by her husband, David. 


1970 
Charlie Ridewood died September 6, 2015. He 
is survived by numerous loving family members. 


ihe, 

Originally a sociologist, Jocelyn Fenton transi- 
tioned into the tech industry and spent many 
years specializing in support services for software 
companies, enjoying management positions with 
DataPro, Softmart, Sykes, Sitel, and Sento. She 
earned an MA in criminology from the University 
of Pennsylvania and taught sociology and 
criminal justice at the University of Southern 
Maine. She enjoyed traveling the world with her 
husband, George Fenton, whom she married in 
1992. Ms. Fenton died July 21, 2015. 


none 

Shirley Pinder-Cook earned a master’s degree 
from Antioch University and devoted her 
career to social work, counseling, and teaching. 
She died March 20, 2015. 


1985 

Ruth |. Hughes earned a master’s degree in 
library science from Drexel University and 
worked at St. Charles Borromeo Seminary and 
later at the Library Company of Philadelphia 
for 17 years. A longtime supporter of the 
Oberlin College Library, she served on the 
Friends of the Library Council from 1992 to 
1998, including a stint as vice president from 
1995-98. In 2010, a collection of 100 art books 
was presented to Oberlin in her name by her 
friend Alice Austin. Ms. Hughes died Novem- 
ber 7, 2015; she is survived by her husband of 
27 years, Jeffrey E. Toner, and a daughter. 


(EEK 

Meng-Chun Chi died June 25, 2015, in her 
hometown in Switzerland. She is survived by 
her husband, Markus Muelle, and a daughter. 
She is remembered for her courage, intelligence, 


and sense of humor. 


ENDQUOTES 


“Sadly, the WGA 
(Writers Guild of 
America) has 
informed me that 
a promotion 
bestowed by my 
college alumni 
magazine doesn’t 
actually SOE: 


Daniel Radosh ‘91, after th Pipenie e listed hi 
as head writer of The Daily Show, instead of his 
actual title, senior writer, on Fa wh ok 


“The ae 
and confidence 
| gained nere 
(at Oberlin) 
enabled me 
to use my 
outher status 
as a cl 


Science journali sini nia Shah ‘90, < 
fall 2015 c 


‘If you love 


something, 
help it stay 
positive, anc 
help it Grow, 
you can be a 
ee 


se Lon eae reth ‘02, c 
illu tor, as quoted ie olleague Jon Chad, on the 
t ef r page of th ates iter for Cartoon Studies 


mics creator (Phase 7) and 


“What excites us 
most in this 
community right 
now is the 
possibility, in fact 
the likelihood, 
that we'll detect 
phenomena that 
are completely 
unexpected, 
phenomena that 
were completely 
invisible from 
the dawn of 
humankind until 
September of 2015.” 


"As much as | loved 
doing it, there was 
so much other 
stuff, other MUSIC 
that | was getting 
interested In. 

I'm so grateful for 
the training. 


Musician and singer Rhiannon Giddens ‘OO, about 
her background in opera, on the CBS television 
news program Sunday Morning 


“When we’ve done 
something’ wrong, 
we tend to be 
self-focused. You 
actually should 
be more focused on 
the other person, 
making sure they 
really believe that 
you get what you 
did wrong.” 


Cynthia Frantz, professor in the environmental 
studies program at Oberlin and author of a study on 
apology timing titled “Better Late Than Early,” 
quoted in theAtlantic.com 


Are you reunioning in Oberlin this Commencement weekend? Plan to visit Kendal at Oberlin. 
Open house hours are 9:00 am to 4:30 pm throughout May 20 to 23, 2016. We look forward to seeing you! 
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Many Baby Boomers are considering “what's Bevel te ona he peel goats a saa 
Why not go ba Ing What's next?” as careers wind down. _ 
ae wall ie Kendal at Oberlin offers vibrant retirement living 
collece: onty tae € of your alma mater. You can attend classes at the __ 
ge, only this time — no homework and no tests! With an emphasis o 
music, art and lifelong learning, Kendal is a community that nt phasis on 
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Together, transforming the experience of aging.® | et MECC 


Follow us at Facebook.com /KendalatOberlin 
Visit our blog at www. kendalnorthernohio.org// blog 
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“I'm committed to 
notion of what the appropriate Doce 
a small liberal arts college is. From ] 
I said my goal for Paul 


one of America’s great small rT colleges.” i 


—MICHAEL SORRELL ‘88 | 


